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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The brief report on tenure of university and col- 
lege teachers completes the list of those presented at 
the annual meeting. The question of further study 
of the subject will be considered by the Council at 
the April meeting. 

The leading article under ‘“‘Educational Discus- 
sion’? has been prepared by Dean Russell, of the 
University of Wisconsin, at the invitation of the 
Editorial Committee of the Bulletin. Mention 
may be made in this connection of a letter by Pro- 
fessor W. C. Curtis in Science for March 11 on “‘Di- 
rect Financing for Basic Scientific Research.”’ 

Economic difficulties are interestingly discussed 
in the ‘‘Proceedings of the Association of Governing 
Boards” and have naturally engaged a great deal of 
attention on the part of the Washington Office and 
of our committee, of which Professor S. H. Slichter 
of Harvard University has recently been appointed 
chairman. In a statement circulated to chapters, 
the committee emphasizes the importance of ex- 
plicit recognition whenever obtainable that salary 
reductions now made are temporary rather than 
permanent. The committee also seeks information 
in regard to the extent of reductions of administra- 
tive salaries in comparison with those for teaching 
and research, and invites expressions of opinion on 
the pros and cons of different methods of budget 
reduction. A copy of the Chapter Letter will be 
sent to any member on request. The article on 
“Industrial Fundamentals” is an interesting ex- 
pression of engineering opinion in regard to eco- 
nomic conditions and the fundamental remedies 
needed. 

Attention may be called to the brief account under 
Local and Chapter Notes of a joint meeting of chap- 
ters in Southern California for the discussion of col- 
lege and university teaching. 
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COMMITTEES 


Stupy OF TENURE OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE TEACHERS 
Summary of the Tentative Report Presented at the Annual Meeting 


This report deals with information obtained by circulating data 
sheets in the form of a questionnaire to university and college presi- 
dents in the United States. The data sheet was drawn up with the 
idea of collecting material relative to various aspects of tenure in 
American institutions of higher learning. The questions deal with 
the use of contracts, conditions of appointment, presumption of 
permanency in various grades, procedure for removal of teachers, 
the type of regulations governing tenure in the institution, and finally 
the attitude of the authorities with regard to the provision on tenure 
circulated by the Association of American Colleges, 1925 to 1926 (see 
Bulletin, April, 1931, p. 293). 

Each of the presidents of the institutions approved by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education received a copy of the data sheet. Only 
those institutions which are included in the membership list of the 
American Association of University Professors are considered in this 
preliminary report. Of the 389 American Association of University 
Professors member institutions only 292 replies were received, but in 
nine cases the information was of such an incomplete and indefinite 
nature that they were not included in the present study. Of the 
remainder, 115 institutions used some type of formal contract, 
while 53 replies showed that only letters were exchanged between 
the authorities and the teachers. It would seem probable, however, 
that letters of appointment and acceptance must be used in a much 
greater number of cases than those from which a definite statement 
was received, since there was no question on the data sheet relative 
to the use of letters as distinguished from formal contracts. 

Sixty-three presidents considered the use of contracts undesirable, 
and 38 gave reasons for their opinions. In most of these cases a 
statement was made that the use of contracts gives an impression of 
a hard and fast business deal and that the psychological reaction on 
the part of both teachers and authorities is not conducive to the best 
working conditions. Thirty-nine replies indicated that, while no 
formal contracts are used, there is no particular opposition to them. 
It became quite obvious that an exchange of letters constituted a 
contract in the minds of a number of individuals checking the data 
sheets, while in other cases they were not so regarded. 
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In the majority of cases instructors appear to be appointed for a 
definite period of one year. Two hundred and thirty-seven of the 
institutions studied usually appoint individuals to such positions for 
a definite period, and in 222 the appointment is in general for one 
year. In 38 cases, however, there is apparently presumption of per- 
manency in the institution following a short term of service. This 
should not be taken as meaning that in each of these instances the 
instructor retains that position indefinitely, although this seems to 
be true in a few cases. In general, however, it appears to indicate 
that there is presumption of permanency in so far as he is eligible 
for promotion on completion of a period of satisfactory service. 

In the grade of assistant professor, appointments are made for 
a definite period in 217 institutions, while in 52 the period is indefinite. 
The initial period is for one year in 169 institutions checking ‘‘definite 
appointment.’’ Reappointment of those assistant professors origi- 
nally on definite tenure is for an indefinite period in 124 institutions, 
while it is for a further definite period in 46, and permanent in 15. 
There was no answer to this question, however, in 42 of the data 
sheets. There is presumption of permanency for assistant professors 
in 91 of the institutions studied. 


In the grade of associate professor the number of initial appoint-_ 


ments for a definite period was somewhat smaller than in the case 
of the assistant professor; 182 as compared with 217. In 76 in- 
stitutions associate professors are on indefinite tenure, as compared 
with 52 in the case of assistant professors. There were 134 institu- 
tions in which initial one-year appointments are made for associates, 
as compared with 166 for assistants. There is presumption of 
permanency for associate professors at 106 of the universities and 
colleges from which data sheets were received. 

In 156 institutions full professors are at first appointed for a 
definite period. Of these the initial appointment is for one year in 
130; reappointment is for a definite period in 64; for an indefinite 
period in 60; and permanent in 27. There is presumption of per- 
manency in 152 institutions. In a number of data sheets showing an 
initial appointment for one year there is, however, presumption of 
permanency from the beginning. 

One hundred and twenty-four of the institutions under considera- 
tion have definite procedure for removal of teachers, while in 136 no 
such provision has been made. One hundred and thirty-two have 
provision for notice of charges and hearings before removal, while 
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there is no definite provision in 101. Sixty-nine institutions have 
made definite provision for faculty participation in removal proceed- 
ings, and 160 have no provision. 

In by far the greater number of universities and colleges studied 
the system of tenure is determined by usage based on general policy 
of the governing board. Those institutions number 141, while eight 
were governed by state law, and 34 by rule or resolution of the 
governing board. 

The provisions with regard to tenure formulated by the Association 
of American Colleges have been adopted in only eight of the institu- 
tions. They were, however, rejected in only one and considered but 
not acted upon in 34. In 131 institutions they are adhered to in 
practice though not adopted. 

This study should not be regarded as statistically complete. From 
the nature of the investigation, the method of obtaining data, and 
the differences in interpretation of the terms employed errors must 
arise. In a number of cases no answers were received to some of 
the questions, while in others the replies were qualified in such a 
way as to preclude their being used in tabulation. 

WALTER WHEELER Cook, Chairman 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


Since the annual meeting of the Association considerable progress 
has been made in connection with the project for a study of college 
and university teaching which was authorized at that time. The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in coopera- 
tion with the Carnegie Corporation, has provided a sum of $20,000 
to cover the expenses of this study. Early in January, 1932, Presi- 
dent Walter Wheeler Cook appointed a general committee of 
eight members together with seven advisory members to undertake 
this study, and Professor H. L. Dodge of the University of Oklahoma 
was secured to undertake the field work. 

In general it is expected that the gathering of field data will be 
vigorously pushed forward during the next few months and will be 
substantially completed by the end of June. Professor Dodge is 
making personal visits to a considerable number of institutions in 
various sections of the country, more particularly to those which have 
been carrying on noteworthy experiments in the direction of improved 
teaching. At each institution he endeavors to secure the coopera- 
tion of the local chapters, and wherever possible presents the com- 
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mittee’s problems to a meeting of the chapter for discussion. In 
some cases a combined meeting of several neighboring chapters is 
held for this purpose. 

It is the desire of the committee that its findings shall not represent 
a small group of individuals but shall reflect, so far as practicable, 
the consensus of sentiment in the ranks of the Association. This 
result can only be achieved if local chapters everywhere will actively 
take up the various questions which the committee is considering 
and will transmit the results of such discussions to the field director. 
If the work of the committee is to have real and enduring value, it 
will be through the vigorous stimulation of interest in the problem 
of improved teaching on the part of college faculties all over the 
country. Officers of chapters are particularly desired to inform 
Professor Dodge concerning any noteworthy experiments along the 
line of improved teaching methods which are being conducted at their 
respective institutions. 

Obviously it will not be possible for the field director to visit an 
extended list of institutions. The available time will permit a per- 
sonal visitation to a selected list only. It is intended, however, 
that visits to many other institutions shall be made by members of 
the Association selected by the committee for this purpose. In 
such cases, likewise, it is desirable that meetings of local chapters be 
held and opportunity for discussion given. 

Concurrently with the gathering of data in the field a careful survey 
of printed materials relating to improved methods of teaching will 
be made under the general direction of Dean Fernandus Payne of 
the University of Indiana, as secretary of the general committee. 
Lists of the more important publications will be made with a view 
to selecting the ones which ought to be summarized or digested 
for the information of the general committee. Members of the 
committee who represent different branches of the curriculum will 
be asked to evaluate the printed materials in their respective fields. 

Emphasis should be laid on the limited scope of the committee’s 
study. The time and money which are available do not permit an 
exploration into all the varied phases of the teaching problem. Such 
an enterprise would require a period of several years and would in- 
volve a large outlay of funds. Accordingly the committee has set 
itself to study certain specific problems connected with the improve- 
ment of teaching and so far as practicable will confine itself to these. 
In the first place its work will be concentrated primarily upon the 
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problem of undergraduate teaching, although graduate instruction 
will also have to be considered to some extent, particularly as re- 
gards the teaching of graduates who are themselves preparing to be 
instructors of undergraduates. In the second place the study will 
focus itself upon certain important and definitive problems connected 
with this work of collegiate instruction. A list of these specific 
problems was printed in the March issue of the Bulletin. This list 
was formulated at an all-day discussion of the various problems 
during a meeting of the committee held at Washington on February 
22. It is self-evident that many other problems might well be 
taken in hand, and some of them may be of equal importance with 
the ones selected by the committee, but the topics included in the list 
represent the ones which seemed capable of adequate study within 
the limits of time and money available. 

No one has the hardihood to expect that the present study will 
exhaust the whole field or even cover a considerable part of it. All 
that can be reasonably expected is a serviceable start in what the 
committee feels to be the right direction. If the present study is 
properly carried out within limited objectives and should prove its 
usefulness, it is reasonable to hope that a continuation of the work 
on a somewhat broader basis may be found practicable. 

A meeting of the general committee, including the advisory mem- 
bers, will be held next October, probably in Chicago. At that time 
the results of the field work and of the analysis of printed material 
will be presented. It is hoped that by the time of this meeting some 
tentative conclusions and recommendations may be formulated for 
submission to the chapters. In any event it is anticipated that 
opportunity for chapter discussion and for criticism of the committee’s 
tentative findings by the chapters will be given before the final report 
is prepared. Moreover, there will be opportunity for a full dis- 
cussion of the various questions at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion next December. Meanwhile the important thing is to stimulate 
a full and frank discussion of the problems by chapters, both large and 
small, throughout the country. The statement which was printed 
in the March Bulletin will form a satisfactory basis for such discus- 
sions and reprints of this statement can be had from the Washington 
headquarters by any chapter which desires them. 

W. B. Munro, Chairman 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SocraL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Annual Report, 1930-31 


Committee Activity: Progress is reported in the development of the 
Council’s experiment with regional committees, two of which have 
been set up, while a third is under consideration. One of the prin- 
cipal activities of the Pacific Coast Regional Committee has been 
the formation of a Pacific Coast Social Science Research Conference, 
a meeting of which was held in June, 1931, in connection with the 
summer meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in Pasadena. The Southern Regional Committee has 
worked out plans for a new series of grants for stimulating research 
among members of staffs of southern institutions, and has also under- 
taken to focus research planning on the problem of taxation in the 
South. ‘One of the more immediate aspects of such a study in 
taxation, significant for the future of science and research in the 
South, is the light it would throw upon the pressure existing in many 
southern states for reductions in budgets of institutions of higher 
learning, with accompanying cuts in salary and increases in teaching 
hours for staffs already disadvantageously situated as compared 
with research personnel in the North.” 

Ten exploratory committees have been engaged in assisting the 
Council to make judicious selection of fields in which to develop and 
promote research. Of these, the Committee on Social Statistics is 
developing critical evaluation and planning of records which provide 
basic data for statistical researches. The general committee in the 
field of Industry and Trade is to be assisted by technical committees, 
of which one on Unemployment will promote thorough-going re- 
search into the problems of economic stability of which unemploy- 
ment is a symptom. 

The Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture 
announces that forest economics will be included within its scope. 
This committee is publishing a series of monographs on Scope and 
Method of Research in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
Those numbers in the series which have already appeared may be 
obtained from Professor John D. Black, Room 472, Widener Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The Committee on Scientific Publica- 
tions which considered the problem of availability of the research 
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materials contained in doctoral dissertations took the following 
action: ‘Resolved, That in view of the possible significance for 
scholars of doctoral dissertations and of the desirability of making 
them accessible before publication, the Social Science Research 
Council requests the consideration by members of the Association 
of American Universities of the feasibility of requiring the doctoral 
candidate to deposit two typewritten copies of his dissertation in the 
library of the degree-granting university, one of these to be available 
for inter-library loan.” 

The Social Science Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies have set up a joint committee to survey America’s 
total equipment of materials for research in the social sciences and 
humanities, to bring to light unnecessary omissions and duplications, 
and to review the entire establishment of libraries, historical societies, 
research institutes, museums, and archives. 

Social Science Abstracts, published by an independently in- 
corporated board set up under a grant from the Social Science Re- 
search Council. is now in its second year, and offers a steadily im- 
proving service. 

Research Fellowships and Grants: In June, 1931, the Council 
awarded $82,325 for research fellowships in the Social Sciences to 
35 fellows. Grants-in-aid aggregating $22,825 were made to 49 
individuals. A new series of grants-in-aid of research to southern 
social scientists was established during the year, with an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 available through June, 1934. The Committee on 
Southern Fellowships awarded during 1930-31, 26 fellowships, 
totaling $21,730, and that on Fellowships in Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, 24 fellowships, totaling $33,320. 

Gifts to the Council during the past year totaling nearly $130,000 
have come from The Rockefeller Foundation, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Carnegie Corporation, and Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

A fund of $750,000 was assured the Council in 1927 to be expended 
over a series of years for the support of research. Through June, 
1931, a total of nearly $400,000 has been used or reserved toward the 
support of projects developed by the Council’s committees or sub- 
mitted by investigators throughout the country, the cost for each 
separate project ranging for the most part from $5000 to $25,000. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee, March 5, action on 
various matters of business included the following: 

Approval of an application to the Carnegie Corporation for as- 
sistance in nine projects in amounts aggregating $25,000. Among the 
projects included were: Excavations near Haifa in Palestine, and at 
Antioch in Syria; an International Corpus of Ancient Vases; a cu- 
mulative index to the annual bibliography of American History; 
Writings on American History, 1906-30, under the auspices of the 
American Historical Association. 

The Permanent Secretary was authorized to represent the Council 
in opposing copyright legislation unfavorable to the advancement of 
American scholarship. 

The committee discussed the question of compiling and publishing 
a Handbook of American Learned Societies. 

The awards of the Committee on Fellowships and Grants included 
thirty-eight grants, aggregating $18,990, and fifteen fellowships. 


A STUDENT VIEW OF DISARMAMENT 


In speaking before the Disarmament Conference, where he repre- 
sented the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council and the Student 
Christian Movements of Great Britain and the United States, James 
F. Green, Yale Senior, said in part: 

“After contemplating the events preceding the catastrophe of 1914, 
we remain unconvinced as to the wisdom of predecessors. 

“Fourteen years after the armistice the glamour and heroism of 
that period fails to impress us, even when inscribed in gilt on stone 
memorials. The sword has lost its brilliance; the helmets and shiny 
buttons are tarnished. In fact, the whole glorious temple of Mars 
has crumbled into ashes. We respect the war dead, but we question 
the judgment of those responsible for their death. 

“Organized slaughter, we realize, does not settle a dispute: it 
merely silences an argument. We insist that for violence be sub- 
stituted juridical control by the World Court and executive action 
through the League of Nations. If we are to evolve an international 
order out of anarchy we must renounce nationalism and drastically 
curtail the absolute sovereignty of states. 

“Other speakers have much at stake; we have even more, for we 
literally are fighting for our lives. It is my generation which will 
be called upon to surrender all they consider worthwhile in life in 
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order to become targets for machine gun bullets and victims of the 
latest poisonous gas. 

“It is young men and women of my age who will be commanded to 
commit suicide. It is my generation which will be requested to 
destroy the best of human culture, perhaps civilization itself, for 
causes which future historians will discover to be erroneous, if not 
utterly stupid or actually vicious. We have thus lost interest in 
being prepared for cannon fodder. 

“In a sense I am presenting an ultimatum rather than a petition. 
The students whom I represent are watching critically every action 
of this conference. For behind your deliberations stands staring 
down at us the spectre of death. 

“We desire to live and to live at peace. We desire to construct a 
world society providing freedom, equal opportunity, and a sense of 
security. We are therefore petitioning you for a substantial reduc- 
tion of armaments in order that we may have a civilization in which 
to forward this creative purpose.” 

News Service, National Student Federation of America 


REPRESENTATION OF COLLEGES IN GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Professor B. W. Kunkel, of Lafayette College, presents in School 
and Society for March 12 a statistical analysis of the number of grad- 
uates of colleges and universities enrolled in higher institutions, sepa- 
rating the figures for graduate schools of arts and science, medical 
schools, law schools, theological schools. The study is based on data 
from thirty graduate schools of arts and science, twenty-one medical 
schools, sixteen law schools, and twelve theological schools, and a com- 
parison is made in each case with the undergraduate registration of the 
institution from which the graduate students have come, the under- 
graduate registration being that published in School and Society for 
December 13, combining the number of college men, college women, 
and engineers in the large institutions. 

The ten great privately endowed universities, Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Stanford, and Yale, have an aggregate undergraduate 
enrolment of 26,524 and have 5283 representatives in graduate 
schools, a collective index of 20.2 per cent. The nine state uni- 
versities for which the necessary data were obtained, California, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Texas, and 
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Virginia, have an aggregate undergraduate enrolment of 36,544 and 
have 2977 representatives in the graduate schools, a collective index 
of 8.1 per cent. Forty independent colleges with an enrolment of 
500 or more each have together 43,925 students. These institutions 
are represented by 2544 graduates in graduate schools, so that their 
collective index is 5.8 per cent. Finally, 54 small colleges, with an 
enrolment of less than 500 students each, have an aggregate enrol- 
ment of 19,974 and have 1069 alumni in graduate schools, a collective 
index of 5.3 per cent. It is obvious that as a group the independent 
colleges making no attempt to conduct a graduate school do not send 
as many of their alumni to graduate schools as do the larger institu- 
tions with affiliated graduate schools. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
Notes from February Bulletin 


What Do We Expect from America?! 


“We, the younger generation, feel more and more Europe’s post-war 
economic and spiritual crisis. However, I believe it is not correct 
to speak of an ‘‘overproduction of intellectuals.’’ It seems to me 
that, instead of an overproduction, we face a mal-adjustment which 
prevents our utilizing our intellectuals. In economic life we have a 
lower consumption and in the intellectual world there is the difficulty 
of finding opportunity for the intellectual youth to make use of his 
theoretical science and practical knowledge. About four thousand 
young men yearly secure degrees at Hungarian universities, but only 
a very small per cent obtain positions where they can utilize their 
scholastic knowledge. I believe the so-called ‘‘splendid isolation”’ 
of the intelligentsia, as far as Hungary is concerned at least, has 
entirely disappeared today. A large per cent of our youth with 
doctors’ degrees are working in factories as common laborers or 
dragging out an existence as street-cleaners or tram conductors. 
This is not the result of an overproduction, but the effect of the 
present deep economic and spiritual crisis, in which we cannot find 
security for the intellectuals of our generation. Such security is, 
nevertheless, the aim of society. 

“The present generation in Hungary, a country devoted always to 


1 By Dr. L4szl6é Valk6, Fellowship Student from the University of Budapest. 
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the traditions of the centuries, stands so near to the social ideals that 
it ignores all the walls between the classes of society, the walls which 
make possible a “splendid isolation.’’ If we travel through the 
European countries at this time we find the economic and spiritual 
ruins of the World War. In contrast to this, it is a source of the great- 
est joy to us that in America we see a frank endeavor for peace and 
rational life on a basis of sound economic thinking in the present 
crisis. 

“The generation which made the World War could not create true 
peace. That will be the task of the future. We, who have studied 
in the European universities and who are now completing our studies 
with American experiences, will be equipped better to handle the 
solution, because we will be able better to understand the thoughts 
and ways of the American nation. 

“The American nation, not only because of her great population 
and wealth but because of her sound economic thinking and frank 
endeavor for peace, can set an example to the European states, 
which are today in great chaos. For us, the youngest European 
generation, for whom life till now has been only a struggle for a living 
and who learned under the saddest circumstances and in constant 
propinquity to distress, the greatest pleasure is the fact that we can 
examine closely this American life and bring back to our homes our 
experiences with the American spirit. We shall at the same time 
be the pioneers of the peace-longing future generation to build a 
bridge over the ocean which will open the way to Europe for the 
rational and justice-giving American spirit. This will perhaps mean 
the redemption of the world and the salvation of the present genera- 
tion—the true world peace.” 


Peru Summer School 


The Institute of International Education has completed arrange- 
ments for the organization of a Summer School to be held at the 
University of San Marcos at Lima, Peru, during July and August of 
this year. There will be courses in elementary and advanced Spanish 
on Latin-American Literature, on Peruvian Archaeology, and on 
Latin-American Affairs, the latter two in English. At the close of the 
session, which will be of four weeks’ duration, a ten-day trip to Cuzco 
will be organized. The climate in Lima at this season is said to be 
cool and invigorating. 
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Historical Research Institute in Vienna 


The Hungarian Government has established in Vienna the “‘His- 
torical Research Institute” to facilitate research work in the archives, 
museums, and libraries of that city. 

There are four to eight permanent members of the Institute 
generally, with an appointment of one year, who carry on research 
in every field of history and fine arts. The Institute has guest rooms 
available to foreign graduate students and professors carrying on 
research, with the privilege of publishing the results in the Yearbook 
of the Institute. 

The Institute now offers to extend to the United States the privilege 
of having one or two rooms for their graduate students, an arrange- 
ment similar to that offered German students at a small charge. 


COuRSES IN EUROPE 

The fifth annual list of holiday courses in Europe has been pub- 
lished by the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, and copies may be obtained from the World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. The pamphlet of fifty-six pages 
aims to provide a comprehensive guide to vacation courses organized 
in European universities and other institutions, including only such as 
are open to foreigners. One hundred and thirty-five courses are 
listed in eighty-two places arranged in alphabetical order, with a 
subject index. The tabular statement includes also the terminal 
dates, a brief statement about subjects of instruction and program, 
fees, facilities for travel, and residence. The Foundation has also 
issued two useful publications on Musées de France and University 
Exchanges in Europe. 


FOREIGN MEETINGS 

The Twelfth International Congress on Commercial Education will 
be held in London, the last week of July. The purpose of the Con- 
gress is to bring together leaders in secondary and higher education 
for business. Topics to be discussed include: Cooperation between 
business and institutions offering business courses, training for foreign 
trade and other specialized fields, business ethics, business research, 
modern office equipment, and commercial teacher training. 

Cooperative excursions in connection with the Fifth International 
Congress of Entomology at Paris in July, but open to others, are an- 
nounced in Science for March 11, by O. A. Johannsen, Roberts Hall, 
Ithaca. 
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Fourteenth International Congress of Physiology, Rome, August 
29 to September 3, 1932. 

Centenary Meeting of the British Medical Association, London, 
July 21-29, 1932. 

International Mathematical Conference, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
September 4-12, 1932. 

Third International Congress for Light, Copenhagen, August 15- 
18, 1932. 

International Congress of Prehistoric Sciences, London, August, 
1932. 

German Institute for Foreign Students. Announcement is made of a 
spring course from April 4 to June 4, a summer course from June 9 
to August 3, and a vacation course in two terms from July 7 to July 
27 and from July 28 to August 17; also, an autumn course from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 25, and a winter course from November 10 to 
January 18, 1933. Detailed programs are published one month in 
advance and may be obtained by addressing the Director, Professor 
Dr. Remme, Deutsches Institut fir Auslander, Berlin, C2. 

The courses are open: (a) to foreigners who have been admitted to 
German universities and institutions of higher learning, (>) to for- 
eigners who desire a working knowledge of German before they begin 
their regular studies, (c) to foreigners who do not intend to study at a 
German university but who have an education fitting them to profit 
from these courses. 

Summer Courses. The Northwestern University College of Liberal 
Arts announces a seminar in social science research in Paris under the 
auspices of the University of Paris from June 15 to July 31 open only 
to graduate students having a reading knowledge of French. In- 
formation may be obtained from Professor William Jaffé, North- 
western University, until June 1; thereafter, care of American Uni- 
versity Union, 173 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 

The Prague Summer School is organized by the British Society 
of Czechoslovakia and the American Institute. Courses, in English, 
will be conducted from July 11 to July 20 on education, history and 
nationalities, economics, literature, art, and music in Czechoslovakia. 
Instruction by university professors will be combined with interesting 
travel and sightseeing. Information may be obtained from the In- 
stitute of International Education, or from Clarence A. Manning, 
Columbia University. 

The twelfth annual summer term of the American School of Pre- 
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historic Research will open in Berlin, July 1, and close in Jugo-Slavia, 
August 31. The summer term will be in charge of Dr. V. J. Fewkes, 
Assistant Director of the School and Director of the Harvard Ameri- 
can School of Prehistoric Research, Central European Expedition. 
Further information may be obtained from Dr. G. G. MacCurdy, 
Peabody Museum, New Haven, Connecticut. 

The fifth annual Holiday Course for Foreign Students in Danish 
Language, Life, Literature, and Thought will be held at Copenhagen, 
August 1 to 30. Information from Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau, 
88a Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The Association has been represented on recent occasions as fol- 
lows: At the inauguration of President Graham, of the University of 
North Carolina, by Professor H. V. Wilson; at the inauguration of 
President Nollen, of Grinnell College, by Professor H. S. Conard; 
at the inauguration of President Anderson, at Wesleyan College, by 
Professor J. S. Guy. The Association will be represented at the 
April meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, by Professor W. B. Graves, of Temple University, and Pro- 
fessor R. C. Brooks, of Swarthmore College. President Cook has 
been the guest of the local chapters at St. John’s College, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Emory University, and the University of Mary- 
land. Professors W. B. Munro and H. L. Dodge have made a con- 
siderable number of visits for the Committee on Cetlege and Uni- 
versity Teaching. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
SHALL UNIVERSITY STAFF MEMBERS SEEK PATENT PROTECTION? 


The problem not infrequently may arise in connection with univer- 
sity procedure, what is the wise thing to do with reference to a dis- 
covery or an invention that is made by a staff member? Most of the 
research work of a university staff is primarily concerned with push- 
ing back the boundaries of the unknown, delving into problems that 
are far afield from immediately practical applications. The quest 
is pursued for the love of the game rather than for any financial 
values that may arise from the work. It is well that this is so, for 
it is the pioneering and exploratory instinct that has pushed the work 
of universities far out on the frontiers of knowledge regardless as to 
whether or not such findings could be at once converted into the cur- 
rent coin of the realm. 

Now and then some one stumbles upon an idea that is fraught with 
such importance that consideration is required as to whether or not 
a patent should be taken out to protect the same from misuse. Not 
many patents are of sufficient financial value at the outset so that 
they possess a high market worth unless they can be quickly com- 
mercialized. It is usually a long, long trail a-winding from the in- 
ception of the pencil sketch stage of a patentable idea to the successful 
commercialization of the same. But few members of a university 
staff are adequately equipped with time or money to carry through a 
discovery or invention to the final stages. 

Even in the research departments of our larger industrial organiza- 
tions, as the President of such a group told me recently, it is generally 
several years before an invention of any material importance can be 
brought to the stage of practical utilization, and in their experience 
it was another long wait to get out of the red into the black. 


How Shall a University Man Handle His Patent Rights? 


Under these conditions, what is the course that the university man 
can best follow? Two procedures are open to him: 

1. Give the invention freely to the world without restriction 
as is naturally and rightly done with most university research. 

2. Take out a patent to protect the inventor in the use of the 
idea. 

The question is often raised, whether a professor in the discharge 
of his university duties has a right, legal as well as ethical, to apply for 
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a patent on any of his discoveries. Legally this question has been 
settled by the courts. Unless specific contracts are otherwise made, 
an invention belongs to the inventor, whether the individual is work- 
ing for a corporation, for the state, or for himself. It is a child of his 
brain and as such inures to his benefit. No one questions the right 
of a staff member to write books which are protected by copyright 
and from which the author derives a definite royalty. 

Assuming, therefore, that a discovery or an invention can and 
should be protected by utilizing the patent machinery which all 
civilized governments have instituted for the benefit of mankind, the 
individual professor may (1) secure a patent himself and sell it; (2) 
may make the discovery and then resign from the institution and 
commercialize his own discovery for himself; or (3) he may prefer 
that the benefits, if any, may be utilized in the public interest. 


Operating a Patent in the Public Interest 


In this presentation it is my purpose to consider how best he 
can accomplish the latter result. Frequently, the public spirited 
individual may feel that the results of his work belong to the public, 
and in order that all of the benefits accruing therefrom may be given 
back to the public, he takes out his patent and allows anyone freely 
to use his method or invention without the payment of royalties. 
Generally speaking, such a mode of procedure is very apt to defeat 
the altruistic ideals of the inventor. A patent open to the public 
offers no protection to anyone. Consequently, if it requires any cash 
outlay to develop the idea, there is no protection to the person or 
company who is willing to advance the necessary means to put the 
invention on the market in a finished form; and also to develop the 
distributing machinery that will make the discovery a financial suc- 
cess. Patents that are really of any value have to be fought for and 
protected. It is a mistaken idea that if a patent is granted, the 
patentee is in a position to enjoy the benefit of the limited monopoly 
which the government bestows on him when the patent is issued to 
him. Generally speaking, his troubles have just begun. Asa leading 
patent attorney in Canada told me recently, a patent is merely an 
instrument that gives you the right to litigate. It does not require 
very much contact with patent procedure to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of this experienced point of view. Moreover, if there is no 
control exercised over the working of a patent, there is grave danger 
that the public interest may be injured through misuse of the process. 
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Unrestricted competition often results in cheap, inadequate, and in- 
correct use of an invention, ultimately resulting in the discredit or 
disuse of the discovery. 

Universities have tried sundry devices to overcome the inherent 
and obvious objections that arise from the free and unrestricted 
use of inventions that are made by their staff members. In some 
cases patents have been assigned to the governing Board of Regents 
or Trustees; in other instances a faculty committee has assumed the 
obligation to handle such matters. But neither administrative of- 
ficers nor loosely constituted committees, of faculty or the legal 
corporate bodies that govern university policies are equipped to 
do more than formulate policies of a most general character. 

Probably the most complete expression of this relatively new 
idea in university administration is to be found in the code of rules 
that has been formulated by the Regents of the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Where university committees have gone to the extent of attempt- 
ing to commercialize and make available to the public the results 
of university endeavor, there has rarely been a case that has been 
an outstanding success. Much more frequently than otherwise, the 
results have been of indifferent success if not quite downright failures. 

In some cases, patents have been turned over to commercial or- 
ganizations to develop and the royalties divided between the institu- 
tion and the business group. 


Wisconsin Develops a New Plan 


Several years ago, the University of Wisconsin found itself face to 
face with this problem that has arisen in no small number of educa- 
tional institutions. The discoveries made in its laboratories, espe- 
cially in the vitamin field, were apparently of such economic signifi- 
cance that Dr. Harry Steenbock of the University of Wisconsin at- 
tempted to get the university authorities to take hold of some of his 
discoveries with reference to Vitamin A and secure a patent for the 
protection of the method. The idea was too new and he found the 
cumbersome university machinery too unwieldy to get action in 
time to preserve the patent rights. When a year or so later, equally 
if not more important discoveries were made by him in the Vitamin 
D field, where he found he could secure all of the advantages of the 
Sunshine Vitamin through the irradiation of medicinals and food 
products by the use of the ultraviolet ray, he took out a patent 
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himself on the process. Later, he assigned his rights to a corpora- 
tion, organized by interested alumni and authorized by the governing 
board of the university. 


Policies Developed by Alumni Research Foundation 


This corporation, known as the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation is a non-profit sharing corporation that is organized for 
the specific business of receiving assignments of patent applications 
made by members of the university staff, students, or alumni. The 
Foundation, in accepting this assignment, obligates itself to prosecute 
the patent application not only in the United States, but if advis- 
able, in any other countries; pay all the expenses incurred in secur- 
ing, maintaining, and working as well as defending the patent; and 
to use its best efforts to put the patent on a commercial basis where 
an income will be derived from the same. When such income is 
forthcoming, the costs incurred are recouped to the Foundation, 
and the net avails divided in the proportion of 15% to 85%, the 
smaller amount going to the inventor as a royalty for the patent 
idea, and 85% to be accumulated in a fund for the further support of 
research in the university. 

In this way, it is hoped to avoid the pitfalls that have so often 
occurred through inability of the staff member or faculty committee 
to develop commercially the patented idea. This mode of procedure 
is expected to have the advantages which may come from the efforts 
of a closely coordinated organization that is presumably equipped to 
handle the business relations involved. In place, however, of the 
income derived therefrom benefiting the individual patentee or a 
purely private organization, the utilization of the major portion 
of the profits arising from the commercialization of the patent flows 
back into public channels through the future support that is given to 
university research. 


An Experiment in Social Development 


This condition makes the Wisconsin plan a new and novel experi- 
ment in social values; an effort to retain the major portion of the 
income derived in the public interest rather than to have it accrue 
entirely to personal and private uses. The aid which the Founda- 
tion has already been able to extend to members of the Wisconsin 
staff has been considerable. The fact that a staff member can find, 
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through this organization, an agency which may be able to afford aid 
and support in the earlier stages of his work has been much appreci- 
ated. Although the Research Foundation has only been in operation 
two or three years, it has already about a dozen patent applications 
in its portfolio. On some of these it has been necessary to spend 
very substantial sums as the course of procedure through the Patent 
Office is by no means always an easy and ifiexpensive procedure. 

The experiment which is being tried out at Wisconsin is an interest- 
ing educational procedure. Its course will, doubtless, be watched 
with considerable interest by other educational institutions that find 
themselves compelled to give more or less attention to problems of 
this character. 

H. L. RuSSELL 


ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNING BOARDS 


The annua! meeting of the Association of Governing Boards, of 
which the proceedings have just been published, included in its 
program the following addresses beside that of the President: 

Shall Universities Merge Their Efforts? J.C. Lawrence, Minnesota. 

Athletics, D. E. Ross, Purdue. 

Federal Responsibility for Education, D. W. Springer, Secretary 
of the Association. 

The Organization of Some Boards of Trustees, W. A. Ashbrook, 
Defiance, Ohio. 

The Legal Status of Governing Boards of State Institutions of 
Higher Education, M. M. Chambers, Kansas City. 

How Finance a University without Bankrupting the Taxpayer? 
E. G. Smith, West Virginia. 

How Large Should a State University Aspire to Become? 
F. B. Snyder, Minnesota. 

What Should a Governing Board Do when the Legislature Cuts 
Down the Appropriation? J. E. Beal, Michigan. 

Recent Trends in Architecture, G. N. Seymour, Former Regent, 
Nebraska. 

Dean Lawrence's address emphasized the disadvantages of duplica- 
tion among institutions and attacked the usual understanding about 
the establishment of the land-grant colleges, along the lines indicated 
by the following extracts: 

“Along in 1927, President Coffman wrote a letter to some eight or 
ten other Western state university presidents. He pointed out to 
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them that pressure sometimes makes for progress, and that ap- 
parently adversity had wrought some strange things in Canada; 
that Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba, the three Canadian 
prairie provinces, in 1921, 1922, and 1923 had adopted a self-denying 
ordinance. They had looked over their limited assets and said: 
‘We cannot have three first class universities trying to teach all 
subjects that should be offered to the people of this area, with each 
university offering a complete choice of curricula, a complete line of 
well equipped laboratories, and carrying on a complete set of re- 
search projects.’ 

“And so, not as a matter of theory, but of accomplished fact over a 
period of some five years, he reviewed reports from these three prairie 
provinces. Their experience seemed to show that it is possible, 
instead of having mechanical engineering, medicine, or dentistry, 
completely taught at each one of three universities, to have it taught 
at one: one mechanical engineering school, one medical school, 
one school of dentistry—to have three institutions get together 
and agree that they have limited funds; agree that the problems of 
transportation which offered insuperable barriers 50 or 75 years ago, 
no longer exist, and agree that they will make the best of a situation 
and wring out of their adversity the real promise of something that 
will carry them forward. 

“There is no historical reason, none whatever, which necessitates 
maintenance of 48 separate, distinct, and fairly active state universi- 
ties (more, because we have separate schools of agriculture, and 
schools of mines). If we address ourselves to the original Federal Act 
establishing our state universities, we shall discover that there is in 
that act no historical reason why each state should undertake to have 
a complete program in the fields of agriculture, mechanics, arts, and 
the related subjects specified as basic in the original Morrill Act. 

“If we are asked to accept a legend which would lead us to believe 
that there is today a state university in each state supposedly because 
in 1862 such a duplication of higher educational facilities was the basic 
conception in a carefully worked out idea of a method of operating 
state universities, then surely we want to know whether there is any 
historical foundation for that legend. We want to know that what 
we now have actually was planned in the way that purveyors of the 
legend would have us believe. 

“There is no historical background to support the idea that each 
state was given a university because (in this non-existent legendary 
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original plan) each university would have to look for its ultimate 
support and development to a state legislature. The ideal Morrill 
had, of course, was free tuition and purely Federal operation. Bu- 
chanan’s veto is the livest thing we find in connection with the origin 
of state universities. There was no original idea of any state support. 
We had none at Minnesota for ten years after the passage of the 
Morrill Bill. In the early days the same sort of expectation existed 
in all states. The supposition was the state universities were to be 
supported wholly from the proceeds of this grant. The theory that 
Congress took for granted legislatures would continue to support 
state universities created by the Morrill Bill and that, therefore, 
there must be one university for each legislature, is perfectly logical 
on the face of existing facts, but not on the basis of any historical 
background. 

“There is no geographical or other physical reason for the present 
maintenance of 48 state universities. 

‘There is no social reason for 48 universities. When asking to give 
my child the best, I am not particularly concerned with having him 
stay within state lines. Just check over the number of people who 
will spend extra money to send their boys or girls to some small 
decadent institutions on the Atlantic seaboard for a social reason. 
That is the real motivation of the young men and women who, 
without particular educational purposes, are crowding our schools. 

“Tf in the whole Northwest region we only need 150 mechanical en- 
gineers per year, couldn’t we train them all better at one institution, 
rather than at three? Have ten good teachers in one school, which 
we are not apt to have in each of three schools; have one good set of 
laboratories, instead of three mediocre laboratories, and one com- 
petent service station instead of three incompetent ones? There 
really is no social reason why we should not attack these questions. 

“The social urge, in Western America, for the unlimited duplication 
of what we may believe to be identical educational opportunities is 
real. But there is no social sense in trying to base an educational 
policy on this misguided and undemocratic urge. 

“There is certainly no financial reason why we should not consider 
the question proposed as the subject for this discussion. Of course, 
there are various ways of dealing with school budgets. A prize 
fighter can take weight off gradually, and if a man is overweight he 
can take off a few pounds over a period of days or of months, or he 
can do it with one act by taking a meat cleaver and chopping off a 
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leg or an arm. Of course, most of our approach has been with the 
meat cleaver. 

“Of course, there is no educational reason why the question we are 
discussing should not be considered seriously by many state university 
governing boards. It is not imperatively necessary to have research 
in dairy husbandry conducted in three institutions when one institu- 
tion might serve three states. It is not necessary to have problems 
of feeding beef cattle studied in three or four adjacent institutions. 

“Every time somebody talks simplification in education you are 
sure to hear, “‘Oh, you are going back to the little red school house— 
back to 1850!’ But our progress here must be roughly analogous to 
that made by the designers of automobile engines who have gone 
steadily forward to simplification. The challenge that faces a group 
of this type, and the group of those privileged to work under you, is 
the challenge to go forward to simplification today with the develop- 
ment of new ways of doing things that will be simpler and which must 
be cheaper and must be better. We must develop more power at 
lower cost, using less gasoline, and with fewer moving parts.” 


“What Should a Governing Board Do when the Legislature Cuts 
Down the Appropriation?” 


Mr. Junius E. Beal, University of Michigan 


We are thinking and worrying over this question of what to do if 
the legislature should cut down the appropriation. One of the ways 
to lower the budget is a cut in salaries. If our salaries were as high as 
those often paid to experts in manufacturing plants it would be proper 
and good finance (occasioning little feeling of resentment or unfair- 
ness). Every year some of our best faculty men are tempted away 
from our institutions to go to large corporations at higher salaries, 
but it is marvelous how loyal those men are. It is interesting after- 
ward to see how happy they are when depression comes and men are 
let out in those places to which they would have gone perhaps. That 
gives our president and the committees a very good argument in 
helping the professors to resist the temptation. 

However, this cut should be the last resort, for there are other and 
better ways. Nothing can destroy the morale of a university more 
than the cut or even the threat of acut. Our very best teachers and 
men on every one of our campuses are listed in other universities as 
desirable men, and our men know that oftentimes they might be able, 
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possibly, to step into one of the higher endowed Eastern institutions. 
All of our centers have a few big men, distinguished leaders, and to 
lose those men would be a very serious thing, because they are such a 
precious few that it would drop the institution from one of outstanding 
merit to just a commonplace position. 

One of the last things to be considered would be the closing down 
of some department. We all have departments that are unpopular, 
that might be closed for a while, but this would scatter the teachers 
and ruin the department for years. This coup would be effective 
only for a short time, as we all know some other department would 
move into their space and immediately call for more teachers. 

The three principal objects of state universities are teaching, re- 
search, and service to the state. One of those most likely to be 
sacrificed first in retrenchment would be research. With that we are 
doing much for our community in helping with local problems. As 
many of our teachers are doing half time teaching in research, it 
would throw them over to full time, which would mean the cutting 
down in the number of teachers, to the loss of those eliminated 
and also to those retained. Then, too, the cutting down of the num- 
ber of teachers makes larger classes, poorer supervision, and less 
personal attention. We have already been criticized for our size, 
and asked for more teachers and better ones, with smaller classes. 

When such a calamity as severe cuts comes to a Board it takes true 
statesmanship and the highest financial ability to avoid sore trouble 
on the campus, among professors, scholars, alumni, parents, and the 
commonwealth, who would all be humiliated by its university failing 
to function or losing its best teachers. Its high prestige would be 
cruelly marred among its fellow institutions, and in the years to come 
each would not cease to have vain regrets. We tremblingly hope 
it may not be given to any of our faithful group. 


Discussion 


Mr. Atkinson, Ohio State University: 

It is ridiculous for a state such as Ohio to cut its university ap- 
propriations in order to balance a state budget. I am a member of 
our legislative committee. It was a question of how best to deal with 
the situation, in so far as the legislature was concerned. My thought 
was (having spent six years in the House of Representatives of the 
Ohio Legislature) that we ought, instead of accepting gracefully the 
responsibility of balancing a budget by cutting salaries, to place 
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that responsibility back on the legislature. I suggested that our 
committee appear before the finance committees of the legislature 
and tell those gentlemen that the university would not accept the 
responsibility of running the university for the bi-annum of 24 months 
with the appropriation they proposed to give us and that unless our 
institution was properly provided for it would be necessary to take 
the matter up with our alumni and the citizens of Ohio. We would 
expect them to accept full responsibility if it became necessary to 
close the institution for say two months of the two years. Other 
members of the committee thought that was a little drastic, but I 
do believe that the plan would have brought about the proper result. 


Chancellor, E. C. Elliott, Purdue University: 


I think Mr. Seymour reflected a common fallacy that the decline 
in the cost of living, to which reference has so frequently been made, is 
related to the private budget of the faculty member. I say here that 
it is not. The common popular belief that the faculty man has 
shared in this general decline in the cost of living is not correct. 

I have lately taken pains to inquire from my intimates among the 
faculty—getting ready, if you please, for what might happen a year or 
two hence, since Purdue was one of those rarely fortunate spots where, 
instead of having its appropriation cut, this was very appreciably in- 
creased. This gives us a point of view perhaps more fearful than 
those of you who have already been submitted to the operating 
table. On the faculty man’s budget what has declined? Has rent 
declined? It has not in my community, and we want to recognize 
that, by and large, faculty members are a renting class. Has the 
cost of insurance—a very important item in the budgets of men, of the 
stable men, of our faculty, who try to see that ordinary protection is 
provided to their families? It has not. Have taxes declined? 
They have not. They have increased if anything. Have doctor 
and dental bills declined? They certainly have not. Has the cost 
of library books for themselves, subscriptions to periodicals, purchase 
of school books for their children, declined? Has the burden for 
the support of dependents (and I am astounded as I review the list 
of my faculty how many still observe the commandment of honor- 
ing father and mother—sometimes including aunts and uncles 
and grandmothers!)—has the cost of that burden decreased? It 
certainly has not. Have the dues to clubs, have the subscriptions to 
churches, have the appeals for charities declined? They have not, 
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and please remember, in proportion to their incomes, our faculty 
members give as no other class in the community gives. Has rate 
of interest on the loans that they have made for their homes or to 
meet emergencies declined? Only to a very minor degree. Are 
the expenses of maintaining a motor car less? Certainly not. The 
only place where there has been a decline, and that only within the 
last nine or ten months, an appreciable decline, has been in the 
cost of food, and somewhat less in the cost of clothing. But these 
two items, large as they customarily are in a private budget, mean 
that by and large your faculty member has to meet a bill for the 
maintenance of himself and his family almost as large as in the 
summer of 1929. 

I assume it as one of the duties of my leadership in education to 
point out that your faculty member ought not be made one of the first 
objects of this super-economical attention. He has not shared in 
these declines, and I am speaking of most of the salaried classes. 
Until this list of essential expenses I have enumerated shall come down 
to a very marked degree, the argument will need to be countered by 
facts in the matter. 


UNIVERSITY CONTROL! 


. . . The economic conditions prevailing over the entire country 
doubtless have increased the tendency toward complaints, protests, 
and action on all questions related to taxation. The people feel that 
taxes are burdensome... . 

There is danger, however, that the activity of financial officers in 
reducing budgets may later be cited as economy in the cost of educa- 
tion. Asa matter of fact many of these instances have saved money 
temporarily for the educational budget but have made necessary a 
small army of clerks and stenographers in order to check up and keep 
account of educational activities. There remains yet the necessity of 
proof io substantiate the claim that these financial officers have 
been the occasion of economy. The fundamental evil here is the con- 
stant centralization of authority for the expenditure of educational 


funds in the State House rather than in the university. It is un- | 


reasonable to assume that temporary officers like Governors and 
Directors of Finance, appointees of the Governor, should be able to 
criticize or reduce budgets with anything like an approach to the in- 


! Extracts from Report of the Committee, National Association of State Universities. 
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telligence already found in university authorities These officials 
were never trained for such purpose and usually lack any experience 
in educational budget making. It will require, no doubt, from six to 
eight years to recover the losses and unfortunate experiences de- 
veloped through this biennium... . 

Standardizing and Other Agencies Outside of Universities. At 
the outset let it be understood that all these agencies may be capable 
of rendering a much needed service and of rendering it in an effective 
and satisfactory manner... . 

The right of such an organization as the American Medical Associa- 
tion or The American Council on Education, The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and similar organizations cannot be 
questioned so long as they confine themselves to their legitimate field 
of service. The academic standards that these organizations recom- 
mend and approve are of first importance to higher education. The 
situation is unique when a standardizing agency can tell an institution 
of learning what it must do. It would be interesting to see what 
would happen if a college or university should undertake to determine 
what an outside organization must do. 

It should be kept in mind always that these organizations are 
voluntary and do not represent authority entrusted to them by uni- 
versity authorities... . 

Ex-officio Members. The custom of having ex-officio members of 
Boards of Trustees or Regents fortunately has not prevailed very 
widely. The theory is thoroughly unsound, the practice is even 
worse. In the first place, these people are irregular in their atten- 
dance and always limited in their information. In the second place, 
any conscientious man in such a position would recognize his limita- 
tions and be embarrassed by attempting leadership. Acquaintance 
with the important policies of a modern state university requires 
years of experience and definite application to their study. This is 
fundamentally why members of such Boards should have a long 
tenure of office. In the third place, an ex-officio member is subject 
to the charge of political motives and of having a status somewhat 
different from the status of a regularly elected or appointed trustee. 
It is not good administration to have two different classes of member- 
ships in a Board dealing with a permanent institution and especially 
so when these ex-officio members are so temporary in their relation. 
These appointments have usually arisen out of good will and a belief 
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that state officials would have a point of view enabling them to be 
counselors of wisdom to the active trustee. Experience has given 
but limited approval to this theory. At the present moment there 
are several Governors in office whose ex-officio relationship to a 
Board of University Trustees is a distinct burden and embarrassment. 
Other state officials, less influential, are apt to be the mere tools of 
superior officers. 

Boards of Regents or Trustees.... The Legislature always having 
power to recall or amend has nevertheless for the time being sub- 
mitted the management to the Board of Trustees or Regents. The 
conclusive authority of this Board should have immediate recognition. 
The Legislature does not ordinarily reserve to itself the power of 
appointment or removal of trustees, presidents, professors, or em- 
ployees. This wise provision leaves the management of the univer- 
sity in the one responsible body. If trustees or regents fail to 
exercise their functions as they ought, or violate the recognized 
methods of sound administration, or are insensible to well-informed 
public sentiment, the Legislature may at any time reorganize the 
institution and provide for a different and wiser administration. 
This statement does not imply that there is wide-spread dissatisfac- 
tion with Boards of Trustees or Regents. Indeed such dissatisfaction 
is so rare and so temporary that measures of relief are even more 

The Faculty. The status of a faculty is a matter of some concern 
and frequent discussion. The committee is of the opinion that a 
faculty constitutes the recognized agency of the state appointed 
through official channels for such duties as may be prescribed by 
regents or trustees. Unless there is some statutory provision to the 
contrary, it is usually assumed that these appointments are made 
during satisfactory service and approved character. The conception 
of temporary appointments is not usually due to positive statutory 
regulation but is an inference from certain established and recognized 
principles. Among these may be mentioned the principle that a 
legislature is without authority to bind its successors, and the very 
practical consideration that contracts for service are subject to avail- 
able appropriations. . . . 

No one has ever assumed that university appointments were tempo- 
rary except in the lower classifications where a specific contract 
named the terms and conditions. The faculty, by which the ordinary 
citizen means the professors, is usually regarded as a permanent body 
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of men and women employed for the purpose named in the constitu- 
tion or statutes defining the uses and purposes of a university. There 
is no other office in the entire range of our government more per- 
manent or more dignified or with fewer restrictions. A college pro- 
fessor or university professor is about as free to direct his own think- 
ing and acting as any other person in the line of service. The truth 
is that the teaching profession is on a level of its own. The exact- 
ing requirements of a time clock do not distress it. The personal 
control of his own time adds greatly to the effectiveness of the calling. 
He is less the servant and more the master of his own life and activity 
than most professional men. Notwithstanding the discussions of 
recent years the tenure of office is one of the most stable in the social 
order. Exceptions to this rule are so marked as to make any viola- 
tion of the tenure of office front page material and the subject of 
editorial comment. 

The responsibility of trustees or regents is ordinarily through the 
Legislature to the people. The difficulty of any immediate action 
for the removal of such officials in rare instances may be unfortunate. 
In most instances, however, it is a happy situation that Boards of Re- 
gents or Trustees may not be subjected to the whim of temporary 
adverse sentiment. The one persistent criticism of Boards of 
Trustees lies in the tendency for Governors to fail in a due apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of the university and to surrender their high 
privilege of selecting the most esteemed citizens of the common- 
wealth. These people have been of great service to the universities 
in the past and many of them would now be available if Governors 
would make the appointments a matter of more serious thoughtful- 
ness than sometimes occurs. Appreciation is due to men and women 
of this character who have rendered a gratuitous service to the cause 
of higher education. . . . 

The President.—The president of a modern state university oc- 
cupies a position of very high responsibility. Usually there is no 
statute defining his place or his authority in the university. He is 
selected by the Board of Trustees or Regents and his duties are those 
prescribed in the rules of the Board except in specific instances where 
legislation requires official action on the part of presidents or deans. 
His status, therefore, is not so much that of a legal authority as of 
representative educational leadership. He is the representative and 
executive officer of the Board of Trustees or Regents. From this 
point of view he becomes the official means of communication to the 
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faculty and carries into effect through the ordinary agencies the 
policies and orders of the Board of Trustees or Regents. 

He is also a member of the faculty and the faculty’s representative 
before the Board of Trustees or Regents. Constant consultation and 
corference with the faculty is essential to successful administration. 
This double function requires that a president shall be a man of un- 
questioned integrity of character while in complete sympathy with 
both faculty and Board of Trustees or Regents. If he fails in leader- 
ship with his faculty his usefulness is limited. If he fails in his 
leadership with the Board of Trustees he becomes a deputy sheriff 
or some such subordinate official. Except in great emergencies the 
Board of Trustees should not act independently of the president in 
matters of educational policy where the faculty is vitally concerned. 
The failure to recognize the premiership of the president is occasion- 
ally the greatest shortcoming of Boards of Trustees or Regents. 
The failure on the part of the president to recognize his premiership 
and responsibility to the faculty often results in a dissatisfaction in the 
faculty. ... 

The Studenis —Education has been criticized from the student 
point of view as justly and as vigorously as from any other. But for 
the student many other troublesome questions would not arise. He 
has some rights, not always clearly defined, but none the less impor- 
tant for that fact. If less assumed authority and more reason were by 
some magic introduced in the university discussion and administra- 
tion, perhaps all would fare better. At any rate a more profound 
study as to the student in his relation to the university and education 
might relieve the tension on other topics more painful than helpful. 

Directors of Finance.—The statutes provide that this particular 


Director of Finance [Ohio], as he is called, shall be appointed by the 


Governor. Here is a single individual clothed with authority to set 
aside appropriations made by the Legislature as well as to direct ex- 
penditures Recently he decided upon a cut in the salary appropria- 
tions for Ohio State University. He did this under the authority 
of law. In other words here is a single official clothed with authority 
to veto existing statutes.... The tendency of such authority is 
toward a government either by favor or by fear. It was never con- 
templated by the Act establishing a university. We are not con- 
cerned with the details of friction or unsatisfactory administration 
but simply with the principle which brings into a state government a 
centralized authority responsible to no one but to the Governor. 
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It is easy to see that the administration of state budgets through 
such an official would be less competent than through the Auditor 
of the State. Its consideration would be less intelligent than the con- 
clusions of a Board of Trustees or Regents. ... To clothe such an 
official with powers of control, equivalent to a veto of appropriations 
passed in the usual legal manner, is an anomaly in representative 
government. ... 

The danger is that if this type of concentration continues to func- 
tion and the Legislature continues to administer its own appropriation 
bills through an authoritative Commissioner we shall be easily pre- 
pared not for a Director of Finance but for a Dictator who may call 
the Legislature at his own pleasure. The university by some means 
or other should announce its place in the affairs of the state so as to 
reveal the fallacy of the political management of the finances of the 
state. All our conversation about economy evaporates when we 
see the salary roll and physical provision necessary for executive 
clerks in the Governor’s appointive offices. That is precisely what all 
these Commissioners become. . . . 

If such procedures are to obtain in many of the states it is obvious 
that the office of President or of Trustee or Regent as well as some 
other state offices will be very much reduced in dignity, efficiency, and 
authority... . 

A third principle to be kept before the people of any commonwealth 
is that their university should not be subjected to the pernicious in- 
fluence of partisan politics, of personal ambitions, or of private vindic- 
tive vengeance. Administrative officers in some states become 
officious and show tendencies to magnify their office. These in- 
fluences sometimes find expression in the selection or election of 
inferior types of men or women for membership on the Board of 
Trustees or Regents. The best citizens of any state in the union 
would gladly serve in such capacity. It would be a happy situation 
if Governors and prospective Governors would recognize this prin- 
ciple and keep free from entangling alliances with the private ambi- 
tions of second or third rate citizens and see that only citizens of the 
first rank should be recognized as worthy to serve on a Board of Re- 
gents or Trustees... . 

A fourth important principle needing some discussion at present 
is the status of the members of the faculty. We have heard a great 
deal about academic freedom. The discussion has not greatly in- 
creased our understanding of the issues involved. Academic freedom 
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is usually associated with tenure of office and the importance of 
original investigation and the advancement of learning. The im- 
portance of these interests cannot be readily over-estimated. On the 
other hand, the public mind is not well advised as to the technical 
questions developed in university circles. There is almost always a 
conflict in point of view between the teacher and the citizen. They 
do not understand what all the discussion is about. The meagre 
or misleading newspaper publicity serves to confuse rather than to en- 
lighten. Not infrequently academic freedom is confused with in- 
difference to current moral ideals prevailing among the non-academic 
citizens who may happen to be parents. Meantime interests other 
than freedom suffer. The professor does not always escape. It 
sometimes develops that an equally unfortunate opposition can be 
located within university circles. In some instances prejudice, 
passion, personal ambitions, and an over-emphasis on prerogative 
create more troubles than the wise President whose chief function 
is to be a peacemaker can possibly overcome. A moratorium on some 
of these educational offenses would be as helpful to higher education 
as it appears to be in certain diplomatic and financial circles. 

A. Ross HILL 

Davip KINLEY 

W. O. THompson, Chairman 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


A small Eastern college for men has just had a referendum by its 
graduates on the worth while elements in their education. More 
than a thousand out of 1800 living graduates participated in the 
referendum. All but 1.5 per cent of them are employed. Only 
3 per cent are divorced out of a total of 93.5 per cent married. Eight 
hundred of them have remained in the same type of business or 
profession since leaving college. Forty per cent of those in business 
hold executive positions. Considerable stability here. 

They place on the credit side of their college experiences broad 
intellectual interests, ability to reason and analyze facts, solid and 
sane foundations in religion and morality, ability to express and 
communicate thought, and interest in and appreciation of beautiful 
things. The college has given ability to get along with others, 
coordination, poise, self-reliance, self-confidence, ideals, friendships. 
Of their college studies, by a large plurality, English has been most 
valuable, both in the cultural and vocational lines, followed by 
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philosophy, history, and French. As to the improvement of the 
college, they suggest more of the human and artistic phases. In 
the classroom there should be more offerings fitting for politics and 
public life and the fine arts. On the campus more effort should be 
made to counteract ‘“‘the universal lack of courtesy, manners, and 
breeding existing today.’’ There should be better food and better 
conversation... . 

There is a special work for the private colleges to do in this present 
industrial and economic emergency. The man of wealth who does 
not help humanity, we Americans think, is a slacker. The industry 
that does not help unemployment is a slacker. The private college 
that does not help the vocations today is a slacker. 

Every wide-awake factory in our country is now becoming an 
educational center. Enlightened and conscientious industrialists 
are helping their men in every way possible. There is an important 
and immediately necessary piece of work here for the colleges, 
and the government agencies dealing with the unemployment situa- 
tion are quick to see the significant contribution the schools and 
colleges can make in our period of national distress. The colleges 
cannot wrap their silken robes about them and maintain detachment 
from society. There is a call for peace work now, quite as insistent 
and with potentialties much more constructive than any call for 
war work that ever came to the colleges... . 

Here is a remarkable opportunity for the colleges to demonstrate 
once more that our cultural interests arise out of phases of our voca- 
tional activities and needs. Industrial leaders and experts are looking 
expectantly to the educational centers for the light that should 
come from a better understanding of these new situations in which 
established activities are becoming obsolescent and are threatened 
with extinction. What is culture for but to help in such an emergency 
as this’... 

The industries are not asking the colleges to give technical training. 
They know that much that the colleges might give along these lines 
would be time and effort wasted. There are two hundred occupa- 
tions listed by the government. The colleges are not equipped to 
help there. 

But the colleges can furnish case histories and the United States 
Government is ready to cooperate. The colleges can furnish men 
and women of flexibility, mental agility, and a willingness to learn. 
The colleges can help to remake the man as the business is being 
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remade. Synthetic fibers may displace cotton, synthetic sugar and 
starch may drive the corn crop, the largest agricultural crop in the 
world, into the abyss of the obsolete, but as has been pointedly 
asserted young men and women with minds and bodies trained and 
coordinated are not going to lie down and die. Major changes like 
this take years for their consummation and plans can be made far in 
advance. . 

The men vel vision in our college Sentilles if they are allowed to 
direct educational programs, will accept the challenge of the new 
day and the changing social order and will devote “increasing atten- 
tion to the educational problems growing out of overproduction, 
unequal distribution, unemployment, technological displacement, 
shorter working hours, the five-day week, seasonal occupations, and 
increasing leisure.’’ Hand workers and brain workers alike will be 
affected by these strangely new and ever growing changes in the 
social and economic fabric of the nation. . . . 

RoBertT L. KELLY 

Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, vol. xvii, no. 4 


INDUSTRIAL FUNDAMENTALS! 


That in the minds of many industrial leaders the conviction has 
arisen that industry does not exist for profit making merely and that 
industrial executives must learn to appreciate the social bearings 
of their work—these are perhaps the two main findings of an in- 
quiry concerning ‘“‘Economic Attitudes in Industry” just published 
by the Engineering Experiment Station of the Ohio State University.* 
The inquiry, however, goes into much further detail. Granted 
that executives must concern themselves with the social problems 
engendered by industry—what is the attitude of leading industrialists 
on some of these problems today? 

We are asking colleges to produce socially minded engineers. 
Just at present our industrial system is, however, working very 
imperfectly. What would happen if these socially awakened young 
men should come to the conclusion that its very fundamentals are 
wrong and that the system must be made over root and branch. 
Manifestly, such young reformers might find a cold reception in 
industry—if they found any reception at all. 


1 Summary of an Inquiry on “Economic Attitudes in Industry’’ by a Committee of the 
College of Engineering of the Ohio State University. 


? “Economic Attitudes in Industry,”” by F. C. Caldwell, C. A. Norman, and John Younger. 
Engineering Experiment Station, Circular No. 26, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Summary by C. A. Norman, Chairman of the Committee. 
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It is therefore well to ascertain what leading executives think 
about some such matters, technological unemployment, nationaliza- 
tion of industry, increasing consumers’ buying power, old age pen- 
sions, etc., and what they propose to do about these things. We can 
then teach our engineering students industrial fundamentals with 
some regard for the attitudes found in industry on these matters 
today. 

A few hundred men of standing and prominence in industry, 
mostly presidents and board chairmen of the nation’s largest con- 
cerns, were asked questions of this nature, and some forty leading 
economists were asked the same questions, so as to see how business 
attitudes check with presumably somewhat more disinterested atti- 
tudes of academic experts. Over a hundred industrial leaders 
answered in some form or other and the answers of 97 proved capable 
of tabulation and analysis. Thirty-three economists answered, also. 

The questions and findings in detail are given in the original pam- 
phlet, which may be obtained free of charge by application to the 
Ohio State University Engineering Experiment Station at Columbus, 
Ohio. Only brief indications of these findings can be given here. 

The great majority of industrial leaders admit that industry is in a 
bad way just now; that it produces technological unemployment and 
other unemployment, and that it is in need of stabilization and ra- 
tionalization. However, when one asks them how to stabilize and 
how to rationalize, there is great disagreement. 

Thirty-two out of 74 answering this question believed that increase 
in productive efficiency would in itself gradually eliminate techno- 
logical unemployment. Twenty-nine unconditionally and seven 
with some conditions thought that working hours should be shortened 
without reduction in weekly earnings and only 19 declared them- 
selves definitely against this idea. A majority of the economists in 
addition took the stand that wages—at least real wages—should be 
continuously increased as technology advances; but the majority of 
industrial leaders refused to commit themselves to this. 

There has been such an outcry against ‘‘the dole,’ 7. e., unem- 
ployment insurance, that it was surprising to find a minority of 
twenty-one industrial leaders unreservedly in favor of it, and fifteen 
more in favor of it with certain reservations. However, as is well 
known, an important fraction of the electric industry, the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, has come out in favor of this 
scheme as contained in the so-called Swope plan. 
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It used to be said that ‘‘the poor will always be with us,’’ but 
this is a strange thing to say in a nation where every worker has about 
a hundred mechanical slaves—5 hp.—at his disposal. President 
Hoover has often spoken about the abolishment of poverty and 
Henry Ford has talked about wages of $27.00 a day by 1950. It 
is comforting to see that a majority of business leaders (51 out of 
80) answering this question believe that industry should be able to 
supply all citizens a standard of living at least sufficient for health 
and decency. 

As to what this means in dollars and cents, there is a great deal of 
divergence of opinion. The estimates vary all the way from $1000 
to $3000 per year. The average guess, however, agrees quite well 
with rather careful estimates made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor during the war; by Professor Ogburn and others. 
These estimates cluster around $2000. 

It is clear, however, that much larger incomes are needed to acquire 
all those things which modern invention could bestow on the people— 
automobiles, radios, good homes, etc. The estimates just referred to 
contain no allowances for such things. The government estimate 
sets aside a bare $20 a year for recreations of all kinds. What in- 
comes would be necessary if people are really to share in all the new 
conveniences which technological progress provides? 

The estimate by Professor Peixotto of what it takes a university 
teacher to maintain proper contacts and reasonable modern con- 
veniences is $7000 a year. Probably a man in ordinary commercial 
pursuits expects no less. 

Is there any possibility so to coordinate industry that it could 
provide incomes like this for people generally, or what would be an 
absolute maximum that could be secured with present facilities? 

In answering these questions one of the economists takes an 
estimated national income of 80 billions of dollars—which has been 
exceeded in the prosperous years from 1925 on—and divides it 
among 24 million families, thus securing $3300 for each. More- 
over, it has been reasonably estimated that industry could produce 
40 per cent more goods than it has been producing, even in a pros- 
perous year. Adding this, we get an average income of $4620 as 
possible per family now. More would come with improved effi- 
ciency. Even with quite liberal allowances for industrial reserves, 
profits and what not, it would appear perfectly possible to grant a 
rather high standard of comfort to all the people. 
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This conclusion is lifted out of the realm of mere theory by our 
experience during the war. With four million workers drafted into 
the army and with seven million more engaged in the manufacture 
of war materials, that is, with more than 25 per cent of all gain- 
fully employed people withdrawn from their regular pursuits, the 
remaining 75 per cent supplied the masses of the population with 
a standard of affluence they have hardly enjoyed either before or 
since. This, however, was brought about by a deliberate planning 
of the nation’s industrial activities with just one end in view: the 
supplying of the nation’s needs. 

Asked whether they felt that also in peace time the industries 
should be so systematized that they would at all times supply the 
needs of the people, 65 business leaders answered “‘yes,’’ without 
qualifications, five answered ‘“‘yes,’’ with some qualifications, and 
only seven answered ‘‘no’’ categorically. 

The difficulty only comes in the question of means. The medley 
of answers to this question was such that no attempt even to marshal 
them in an orderly fashion seemed possible. 

There is only one thing about which industrial leaders are fairly 
united. The vast majority—75 against four—do not believe in 
government ownership and operation of industries, except perhaps 
when the security of the nation is at stake. 

The economists presented a very different attitude on this ques- 
tion—twelve were for government ownership without qualification, ten 
were for it with qualifications, such as “‘under some circumstances,’ 
etc.; only one was categorically against it, two were against it ‘‘at 
present.” 

During the war the industries submitted to a vast amount of 
control and regulations. To quote the pamphlet “With its Food 
Administration, its Fuel Administration, its Railway Administra- 
tion, and its War Industries Board the nation toward the end of the 
war was fast becoming one great methodically operated productive 
enterprise.” 

After the war, however, this organization was speedily broken 
down. One might wonder whether the crisis of 1921-22 and again 
the present terrible depression could not have been avoided if the 
nation’s economic life had continued to be directed by some re- 
sponsible governmental agencies. 

Evidently, however, the majority of business leaders do not take 
kindly to this sort of control. Asked whether they thought that in- 
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dustries can be coordinated on a national scale entirely through 
voluntary efforts of individual enterprises, 51 business leaders 
answered categorically that they did, and twelve more took the same 
attitude with some reservations. However, 13 were quite sure that 
such spontaneous coordination would be impossible and some others 
are rather doubtful on the subject. 

Among the economists, 16 out of 27 answering the question de- 
clared voluntary coordination impossible; only three declared it 
definitely as their belief that it was possible, while eight more deemed 
it possible with certain reservations. 

It should be noted here that in the one industry, the electrical 
one, where serious thought has been given to this matter, the plan 
of coordination adopted—that of President Swope of the General 
Electric Company—contemplates the necessity of government com- 
pulsion to force recalcitrant concerns into the trade organizations 
through which coordination is to be effected. 

While the majority of industrial leaders are rather against gov- 
ernment regulation as a means of industrial rationalization, they 
come out rather surprisingly in favor of some things which only 
radical and labor unions until recently used to clamor for. These 
are a shorter working period and old age pensions. The great 
majority of those hazarding an estimate think that an eight-hour 
day and a five-day week is the standard toward which industry is 
tending. Forty-four took this attitude. Only eight came out for 
an eight-hour day and a five and one-half-day week, and only four 
for a six-hour day and a five-day week. All other combinations re- 
ceived but scattering votes. 

As to the old-age pensions, 69 industrial leaders were definitely 
for them and six more were for them with certain reservations. Only 
17 were definitely against them. 

The preponderating sentiment was that the industries should 
provide these pensions without government compulsion, but the 
manager of a great electrical concern insisted that old-age pensions 
should be made compulsory by law, so that less public-spirited con- 
cerns should not be able to take an unfair competitive advantage 
of the more public spirited ones. The majority of economists also 
took this attitude. Only minorities favored pensions supported by 
taxation, although of course unless pensions are made a public 
burden, individual concerns will hesitate to hire a man approaching 
pension age. 
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We can here but touch on several other things in the pamphlet. 
It was, however, very refreshing to note that a great deal of open- 
mindedness appears on many questions on which the business mind 
has tended to be quite closed before. Thus the majority admit 
frankly that labor unions can be brought to cooperate in improving 
efficiency—as of course has been demonstrated in the shops of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, etc. They also admit, by a two to one 
majority, that high pressure salesmanship has been overdone. 

The important thing for engineering educators to realize is, how- 
ever, the almost universal demand for more cultural training and a 
wider social outlook among industrial executives. No less than 
81 industrial leaders expressed themselves without qualifications in 
this direction; five more answered ‘‘not needed but helpful’; and 
only four answered ‘‘no.”’ 

Asked for definite suggestions as to what subjects should be 
taught to attain this end, there was a surprising mass of suggestions. 
The greatest number of votes of business leaders, however, clustered 
around the following subjects, with numbers as indicated in brackets: 
Accounting [10]; business administration [16]; economics [42]; 
English [23]; history [25]; psychology [18]; public speaking [16]; 
social science and social service [10]. 

Considering the fact that in most engineering schools some two- 
thirds of the graduates gravitate into executive and commercial 
rather than into strictly technical pursuits, it would seem that these 
subjects should be given fully as serious attention as the fundamental 
technical and scientific subjects. 

It may be said that in recognition of this fact the faculty of the 
College of Engineering at the Ohio State University has already 
voted to devote three hours a week to these subjects throughout the 
junior and senior years. 

Journal of Engineering Education, vol. xxii, no. 7 
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REVIEWS 


CHANGES AND EXPERIMENTS IN LIBERAL-ARTS EDUCATION 


Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Education, National 
Society for the Study of Education. Thirty-First Yearbook, Part II. 
This book of 310 pages has been prepared by Dr. Kathryn McHale, 
Director of the American Association of University Women, with the 
collaboration of a considerable number of persons engaged in higher 
education, and edited by Dr. G. M. Whipple, as Secretary of the 
Society. It is based upon an intensive study of 315 liberal-arts col- 
leges. 

The introduction, Chapter I, by Dr. McHale is followed by Chapter 
II on ‘Current Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Colleges,’’ 
Dean C. S. Boucher, of the University of Chicago; III, “One Hundred 
Twenty-Eight Outstanding Changes and Experiments,’”’ Frances V. 
Speek, Research Associate, American Association of University 
Women; IV, ‘‘The Major Phases of Experimental Change with Sig- 
nificant Illustrations,” including ‘‘ Deviations from the Four-Year Ho- 
mogeneous Unit,’ C. S. Boucher and S. P. Capen, ““The Reorganiza- 
tion of Content to Emphasize Fields of Learning,’’ Alexander Meikle- 
john and Glenn Frank, ‘Honors Work, the Tutorial Method, and 
General Examinations,’’ Raymond Walters, Barry Cerf, S. P. Capen, 


_ A.C. Hanford, ‘““The Adjustment of the Curriculum to the Individual 


Student,”’ J. B. Johnston, “Learning through Experience,” A. E. 
Morgan, W. F. Dexter, ““The Junior Year Abroad,” Walter Hullihen, 
“Achievement Tests and Substitutes for Course Credits,’’ C. S. Bou- 
cher; Chapter V, ‘‘College Ventures in the Stimulation of the Intellec- 
tual Life,’’ Dr. McHale; VI, “American and English College Prac- 
tices,” Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn Mawr; VII, “Some Notes on the Tech- 
nique of Experimentation in a Liberal College,”’ Professor Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Wisconsin; VIII, “Liberalizing a Liberal Education,” 
President Hamilton Holt, Rollins; [X, “Future Possibilities in Lib- 
eral-Arts Education; Some Expert Opinions,’ Abraham Flexner, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Robert M. Hutchins, and others; X, “A Selected 
Bibliography on Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Educa- 
tion,’ Frances V. Speek. 

No estimate of the quality and value of the Yearbook is here at- 
tempted, but its importance has been fully recognized by our Com- 
mittee on College and University Teaching, which will be greatly 
assisted in its work by the material here collected. The Yearbook 
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may be purchased from the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, for $1.75 in paper binding and for $2.50 in 
linen binding. 

Fourteen geographical comparative charts which give succinct 
descriptions of the most salient changes and experiments are avail- 
able for $1.50 per set at the headquarters of the American Association 
of University Women, Washington, D. C. These charts contain 
information supplementary to that in the Yearbook and are designed 
especially for the busy college or university administrator. 


WoRLD-RANKING OF SCIENTISTS BY NATIONALITY 


In an article on “Der Weltrang der deutschen Wissenschaft’ in 
Die Naturwissenschaften, December 11, 1931, Alfred Schwoner an- 
alyzes the world rank of German science based on the statistical 
method of Candolle by counting foreign members of leading scientific 
academies. The writer chooses 1909, forty years after the date for 
which Candolle’s last statistics were compiled, and not materially 
different from 1913 and 1914. In 1909 he finds 72 foreign members 
and correspondents of the French Academy were distributed as 
follows: Germany 27.7 per cent, England 20.8 per cent, Scandinavia 
11.1 per cent, United States 8.3 per cent, Italy 8.3 per cent, Holland 
5.5 per cent, Austria 4.1 per cent, Russia 4.1 per cent, Belgium 4.1 
per cent, Switzerland 2.7 per cent. 

Likewise, 44 foreign members of the London Academy showed the 
following distribution: Germany 38.6 per cent, United States 13.6 
per cent, France 11.4 per cent, Holland 9 per cent, Scandinavia 9 per 
cent, Italy 6.8 per cent, Russia 4.5 per cent, Switzerland 2.2 per 
cent. 

In the Berlin Academy, 37 foreign correspondents were thus dis- 
tributed: England 24.3 per cent, Scandinavia 19 per cent, France 16.2 
per cent, Austria 16.2 per cent, United States 8.1 per cent, Holland 
8.1 per cent, Italy 5.4 per cent. 

In comparison with 1869, Germany has maintained its first posi- 
tion, England and Scandinavia have advanced, while France has 
retrograded. The United States begins to make itself felt in the 
scientific competition. There is in the English list one Japanese, 
in the French, a Brazilian and a Levantine Turk. 

With the outbreak of the World War, the lists lose their validity, 
but a comparison for the year 1929 is very interesting, showing how 
slowly international relations between academies are restored. 
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Among the foreign members and correspondents of the French 
Academy there are: 4 Germans, (none from before the war), 1 
Austrian, 17 British, 12 Americans (U. S. A.), 10 Belgians, 6 Scandi- 
navians, 5 Russians and Poles, 4 Italians, 3 Swiss, 2 Dutch. 

Of the 43 members of the London Academy, there are: 9 Germans, 
(including 1 from before the war), 11 French, 8 Americans (U. S. A.), 
4 Dutch, 3 Scandinavians, 2 Russians, 2 Belgians. 

Among the 29 foreign correspondents of the Berlin Academy there 
are: no French, Swiss, or Italians, 2 English, (both from before the 
war), 2 Americans (U. S. A.), 1 Belgian, 13 Scandinavians, 8 Aus- 
trians, 2 Dutch, 1 Soviet Russian. 

A comparison is also made of the Nobel prizes in natural science. 
Of 90 persons receiving awards there have been: 26 Germans, 16 
English, 13 French, 10 Scandinavians, 7 Dutch, 5 Americans 
(U. S. A.), 4 Austrians, 2 Italians, 2 Russians, 2 Swiss, 1 Spaniard, 
1 Belgian, 1 Hindoo. 

Candolle had endeavored to trace the underlying causes for his 
statistics. From that point of view, the writer affirms, one must be 
concerned with the question whether Germany will succeed in main- 
taining its high scientific rank. He calls attention to vital economic 
and social conditions. The number of prosperous families in Ger- 
many has been seriously reduced. The middle class is decimated and 
far fewer young people are in a position to follow purely scientific 
inclinations. The respect for science itself has declined; political 
interests have become predominant with the youth. The position 
of public finance has become difficult and the government must re- 
strict itself narrowly in research interests. Nevertheless, the close 
connection between industry and science affords a certain competi- 
tion. It is, however, he maintains, quite certain that in the United 
States in which scientific interest unquestionably grows, Einstein 
can rival in popularity the champions of boxing and the most cele- 
brated film stars, while captains of industry vie with each other in 
placing enormous means at the disposal of research institutions of all 
sorts. America, he concludes, will gradually attain leadership in 
science, which will in time express itself in the foreign membership of 
the European academies. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


American Universities and Colleges, edited by John Henry Mac- 
Cracken for the American Council on Education, second edition re- 
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vised and enlarged. The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1932, 
$4.00, pp. 1066. 

This revised edition of the handbook which has become the stand- 
ard reference work in the field gives the “salient facts regarding the 
521 accredited institutions of higher learning’ in this country. 
The first edition, edited by President David Allan Robertson, has 
been out of print for over a year, and the new editor has brought the 
information up to date in so far as possible. It is interesting to 
note that since the first appearance of the volume in 1928 no less 
than ‘126 institutions have been added to the accredited lists.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION REVIEW 


International Educaticn Review, March, 1932, Volume I, No. 4. 
A brief memorial article on the late Dr. Kerschensteiner is followed 
by sections entitled “‘Leading Articles and Notes,”’ “Literary Reviews 
of Notices of Books,”’ ‘International Congresses, Announcements and 
Reports,” “Shorter Notices and Announcements,’ and ‘Corre- 
spondence.” The first section is devoted largely to vocational educa- 
tion, with five articles in German, three in English, and one in French. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Revision of School Text Books, report by International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation; World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1932, 
224 pp., 18 francs. 

Academic Incomes and Planes of Living, by Elizabeth E. Hoyt 
and Viola C. Meints; reprinted from American Economic Review, 
March, 1932. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 
JotnT MEETING OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTERS 


On invitation of the Association’s Committee on College and Uni. 
versity Teaching, a combined meeting of the Southern California 
chapters was held on Saturday, April 2, at The Athenaeum in Pasa- 
dena. One hundred and twenty-five representatives attended from 
eight institutions, the University of California at Los Angeles, the 
University of Southern California, the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and from Pomona, Scripps, Redlands, Occidental, and 
Whittier. The presidents of six of the institutions were present also. 
A discussion of the work of the committee was opened by President 
Henry Suzzallo, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Professor Charles H. Judd, of the School of Education at 
the University of Chicago, and Professor Hardin Craig, of Stanford 
University. A full record of all the discussion that followed has been 
put at the disposal of the committee, and it was arranged that each 
chapter should call a special meeting for its own discussion of the 
various questions raised on this occasion. 

The large attendance and keen interest reported at this meeting 
suggests the value of arranging similar regional conferences in other 
parts of the country. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, SCHOLARSHIP FOR H1GH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Antioch College has announced a scholarship offer of $500, to be 
used at any college in the United States and to be awarded to the 
winner of an essay contest open to high-school seniors throughout the 
country, on the topic ‘“‘What Is College For?” The successful con- 
testant may choose the school at which he wishes to use the money. 

In explaining the unusual features of the scholarship, President 
Arthur E. Morgan stated that he thought colleges should compete 
with each other in the quality of their work rather than in offering 
restricted scholarships. Students should not select a school primarily 
because scholarship funds were available there, he said, but should 
be left free to consider the quality of work of the college and the degree 
to which the program met their particular needs. 

In an article in the June, 1930, Atlantic Monthly, he suggested the 
establishment of a common fund, from which qualified students could 
be given scholarship aid to be used at any school of good standing 
which they might choose. 
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Antioch now proposes as an individual institution to test the 
theory, using the opportunity to make high-school students ac- 
quainted with the Antioch idea of what college training should ac- 
complish. Lest the students be tempted to write what they think 
Antioch wants, however, President Morgan points out that the 
essays are to be judged by a committee of educators not associated 
with Antioch. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE IN CHINA 


Before the present critical conditions in the Orient, a group of 
educators and business men of California formed an organization 
which was incorporated in 1929 as California College in China, with 
the purpose of cultivating among English speaking people a broader 
and more liberal knowledge of the literature, culture, and aspirations 
of the Chinese people. The Chinese School at Peking offers training 
in Chinese language, history, and arts. The student body is primar- 
ily American, including professors from American universities, 
scientists, officers, consuls, business men, and missionaries. A hostel 
is maintained for travelers. Individual] instruction is given in the 
Chinese language, and a service of visiting professors is maintained 
from colleges in California. Dr. W. B. Pettus is president of the coll- 
ege, which maintains an office at 213 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, THE PRE-LEGAL COURSE 


Surprising conclusions have been reached in a recent study of over 
a thousand students enrolled in the Law School of the University of 
Chicago between 1924 and 1930. Contrary to all previous assump- 
tions, it was found that students with a three-year period of college 
study made better records than those with four years. Professor 
William L. Eagleton, who made the study, carefully eliminated other 
factors which might have influenced the unexpected superiority of 
three-year men, and insists in his report that the study definitely 
proves the greater economy and educational advantages of accept- 
ing this lower standard when admitting students to law schools. 
Younger men made better grades than older and 61 per cent of the 
three-year students compared with 44 per cent of those with four 
years of college work succeeded in completing the law school course. 
The greater economy of taking three-year men was shown also by the 
statement: “In order to qualify 100 men for the second-year law 
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class it was necessary to train for one year 167 men from the four-year 
group as against only 135 from the three-year group.’’ Greater 
industry and possibly more flexible minds are suggested as possible 
explanations of the superiority of the younger law school students. 
Previous studies have shown that success in law school studies is 
closely correlated with success in the actual practice of law. Ap- 
plicants for admission to law schools outnumber what is required to 
maintain the professional supply, but the wisdom of raising standards 
of admission in order to limit numbers is questioned. 
LuciLE EAves 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 
Extracts from New Statutes 


.. . In each department organized with a chairman, that officer 
shall be responsible for the formulation and execution of depart- 
mental policies and the execution of university and college policies in 
so far as they affect the department; he shall have power to act 
independently in such matters as are delegated to him by the execu- 
tive committee; he shall report on the teaching and research of the 
department; he shall have general oversight of the work of students 
in the department; he shall collaborate with the executive committee 
in the preparation of the budget and be responsible for the expenditure 
of departmental funds for the purposes approved by the executive 
committee; he shall have general charge of departmental property; 
and he shall call and preside over all meetings of the department and of 
the executive committee. The chairman together with the executive 
committee shall be responsible for the organization of the work of 
the department, and for the quality and efficient progress of that 
work. 

In the administration of his office the chairman shall recognize 
the individual responsibility of other members of the department for 
the discharge of the duties committed to them by their appointments, 
and, shall allow proper scope to the ability and initiative of all 
members of the department. 

The head of a department shall be appointed on indefinite tenure 
by the Board of Trustees on nomination presented by the President 
after consultation with the dean of the college and all the members 
of the department of professorial rank. He may, however, be relieved 
of his duties and title as head of the department by the Board of 
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Trustees, on recommendation of the President in consultation with 
the dean of the college. 

The head of the department shall have power to determine such 
matters as do not so affect relations with other departments or colleges 
that they properly come under the supervision of larger administra- 
tive units. The department shall have the fullest measure of au- 
tonomy consistent with the maintenance of general college and uni- 
versity educational policy and correct academic and administrative 
relations with other divisions of the university. In questions of 
doubt arising as to the proper limits of this autonomy between the 
department and some other university officer or authority, the de- 
partment shall be entitled to appeal for a ruling directly to the 
dean and the executive committee of the college and in extreme cases 
to the President in consultation with the Council. 

. .. On the written request of at least one-fourth of the members 
of the department of the rank of assistant professor and above, and 
in no case fewer than two members, to change the form of the or- 
ganization of the department, it shall be the duty of the dean to call 
a meeting to poll by ballot the members of the department of the 
ranks of assistant professor and above, and transmit the result of the 
vote to these members of the department and to the President to- 
gether with his recommendation, and if a change of organization is 
advised, the President shall thereupon make a recommendation to 
the Board of Trustees. .. . 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, REPORT ON THE EXPERIMENTAL 
COLLEGE 


Two recommendations of the advisers of the Wisconsin Experi- 
mental College asking that further educational experimentation be 
made at the university are as follows: 

(1) There should be set up to study the problems of freshman and 
sophomore instruction four experimental units. One of these would 
be, as at present, for men, and should be lodged, in the same way, 
in one of the men’s dormitories, as in the experimental college. A 
second should be for women, and should be lodged in a women’s 
dormitory. A third should be for men, but without dormitory ar- 
rangement. A fourth, also without dormitory arrangement, should 
enrol both men and women. 

(2) There should be set up a corresponding unit to study the 
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problems of instruction in the junior and senior years, since the 
issues here involved are radically different from those of the earlier 
years but they are in the same way vital and significant, and there 
is need of at least testing the merits of plans which would radically 
modify our present procedures rather than attempt to improve them 
at this point or that. 

The committee recommends that, if possible, the experimentation 
which the advisers have been allowed to begin should be continued. 
It points out that ‘“‘what has been done thus far is very incomplete 
and fragmentary. It is only a first step—the formulating of one 
possible way of teaching. But with the taking of that step there has 
been developing a point of view, a framing of questions and sugges- 
tions, which leads on indefinitely along the road of experimental 
inquiry. It would seem to us very desirable that the university 
should go on further along the road.” 

Four suggestions and observations furnish the basis for the new 
plan of organization for the College of Letters and Science. They are 
as follows: 

1. Student social life and student education might profit greatly if 
the 3600 freshmen and sophomores in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence were divided into 15 or 20 smaller colleges, each with its own so- 
cial organization and social interests. 

2. There would be very great gain if the teachers of the lower 
college could act, not only as one body, but also as 15 or 20 smaller 
faculties, each considering the educational problems as a whole, 
each working out its own aims and methods in relative inde- 
pendence. 

3. The experience of the experimental college suggests a way in 
which college teachers might, much more satisfactorily than at pres- 
ent, be trained for the art of teaching. 

4. It seems clear that the cost of teaching in smaller units, and 
along lines analogous to those followed by the experimental college, 
would not be, other things being equal, greater than that of the 
present system... . 

School and Society, vol. xxxv, no. 896 


The recommendations are those made by the staff of the Experi- 
mental College. A committee of the faculty of the College of Letters 
and Science has been appointed to consider their report, but has not 
yet finished its study. 
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MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Statement for Committee A 


In 1925, Dr. Lilian Hunsicker was appointed to a position at Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. Only part of her time has been de- 
voted to teaching, the remainder being given to the Bureau of 
Educational Research. In 1929, President Frank E. Baker classified 
Dr. Hunsicker as a permanent teacher. January 5, 1930, he sent 
her a letter which amounted to a dismissal as of February 1, 1931. 
The letter of dismissal stated a number of charges about Dr. Hun- 
sicker’s work. About a month after receiving this communication 
she requested a hearing on the charges. Misunderstandings and de- 
lays postponed the hearing until January 24, 1931. The record of 
the Board of Regents respecting the hearing contains a resolution 
that the Bureau of Educational Research be discontinued as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931, and that Dr. Hunsicker be continued as a teacher 
only until September 10, 1931. Inquiry of President Baker elicits 
the explanation that he decided on grounds of policy not to ask asso- 
ciates of Dr. Hunsicker to testify against her at the hearing. He did 
himself make a simple statement of the facts. According to President 
Baker, the Board did not sustain charges of inefficiency, but did sus- 
tain a charge that Dr. Hunsicker had failed to cooperate. After the 
hearing attempts were made to settle the controversy satisfactorily 
for both sides, but Dr. Hunsicker rejected the offer made in behalf of 
the Board. 

Even if a pacific settlement had been reached, the foregoing case 
would have had unfortunate aspects. Dismissal following so shortly 
after classification is likely to be interpreted as an indication of 
marked misconduct between the two dates. Apparently that in- 
ference would be unjust. Delay in granting the hearing made fair 
consideration of the dispute much more difficult. As time passed, 
the decision to dismiss became more and more a settled matter. Be- 
fore making charges against Dr. Hunsicker, President Baker ought 
to have considered what he was ready and willing to prove at a hear- 
ing, and should not have made accusations which were later to be 
dropped. In connection with the President’s attitude, the record 
made by the Board has caused Dr. Hunsicker to suspect that the 
authorities were determined to dismiss her, and selected a new 
method of doing so when difficulties arose in following out the original 
method. The preceding statement is not intended to suggest that 
the responsible officers of the Association share this suspicion. It 
should be added that the case has not been investigated on the merits, 
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and that these comments have reference only to the unwise procedure 
followed. 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
Statement for Committee A 


Members of the Association will remember that in 1929, an in- 
vestigation was conducted at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, with respect to the dismissal of Professor 
A. S. Hiatt, and that the report of the investigating committee ap- 
peared in the number of the Bulletin for November, 1929. The 
general finding was that Professor Hiatt had been dealt with un- 
fairly. There was also a finding that Professor T. H. Reynolds, 
head of the Department of History, had been guilty of unethical 
conduct in the case. The committee gained some hope for the future 
from the adoption by the Board of Agriculture (which acts as the 
administrative board of this institution), of a resolution reading in 
part as follows: “The question of appointment for the ensuing 
academic year shall always be taken up as early as possible. Notice 
of the decision of the Board to terminate a contract shall be given 
in ample time to allow the teacher an opportunity to secure a new 
position. The extreme limit of such notice shall not be less than three 
months before the expiration of the academic year.”’ 

The Association’s attention has now been invited to the fact that 
twenty-eight teachers at the above named Oklahoma institution 
were dropped by the Board at a meeting held May 26, 1931. The 
persons affected by these dismissals were not immediately notified, 
letters to them being held up for a week. 

An individual case may be stated in detail to show the effect of 
this procedure. Dr. J. P. Isaac came to Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in 1929, after having taught at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado for the preceding seven years. He entered the 
Histcry Department. It was only by chance that Dr. Isaac, who 
sailed for Europe in 1931 immediately after the close of the academic 
year, learned of his dismissal.' A wireless message from his sister 
bearing the news reached him after he had sailed. Knowing that 
President Bennett was in Vienna during the summer of 1931, Dr. 
Isaac made repeated efforts to communicate with him by mail 


1 Dr. Isaac left Stillwater April 29, three days after the board passed on the dismissals. 
He had been talking vith both Professor Reynolds and President Bennett on the 28th, and 
neither of them had given him the slightest hint that he was dismissed; indeed, President 
Bennett gave him leave to go. 
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and otherwise. None of these communications was reported to 
the sender as being undelivered. No response was received from 
President Bennett. 

Wholesale dismissals at so late a date as May 26th seem to involve 
absolute disregard of the principles of the resolution above quoted. 
President Bennett, in correspondence with the General Secretary, 
urges that a reduction in teaching staff was necessitated by financial 
stringency. However, again recurring to the specific case of Dr. 
Isaac, it appears that another teacher has been transferred to his 
department, and that a number of students working for their Master’s 
degrees have been given part-time teaching positions in this same de- 
partment. President Bennett has not indicated in his correspon- 
dence how the aggregate cost of the department as manned at present 
compares with its aggregate cost before the dismissal of Dr. Isaac. 

These occurrences are brought to the attention of members of 
the Association so that they may judge for themselves about condi- 
tions of academic tenure at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


A LocaL COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


The local chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors has appointed a standing committee on academic freedom 
and tenure. The committee consists of three persons, elected each 
year, and holding office for three years. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to consult with the president and other administrative of- 
ficers as to the general principles which should be followed con- 
cerning questions of tenure and academic freedom, and, at times, 
to bring to the attention of these officers any cases which would 
seem to involve the application of these principles. Prior to the 
appointment of this committee, the chapter, through special com- 
mittees, had taken up with the administration of the university two 
cases where the principle of tenure seemed to be involved, and the 
cases had been settled to the entire satisfaction of these committees. 
This institution is one which has been peculiarly fortunate in its 
relation to these problems, and the committee of the chapter was 
appointed with the full approval and will receive the hearty coopera- 
tion of the administration. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


GENESIS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


It is not, I suppose, desirable that even minor errors concerning 
the history of the Association should be given currency through 
official utterances. The generally admirable address of the retiring 
President, delivered in November, 1931, and published in the Bulletin 
of January, 1932, opens with the following sentence: ‘Eighteen 
years ago a small group of university professors met in New York 
City to discuss the possibility of organizing themselves into an as- 
sociation for the furtherance of their common interests.’’ No such 
meeting was held in New York in 1913. The only meeting to which 
Mr. Munro's description applies was held in Baltimore on November 
17 of that year at the initiative and upon the invitation of the faculty 
of Johns Hopkins University. Representatives of eight universi- 
ties—Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, 
Wisconsin, Yale—were present; and it was by their action that the 
formation of the Association was definitely determined upon and a 
committee on organization appointed. All of these facts are to be 
found recorded in Bulletin, vol. ii, no. 1, p. 18. 

Subject to this correction, Mr. Munro’s next sentence is, I think, 
probably true: “Until that occasion,” 7. e., the Baltimore meeting 
of 1913, “it had never occurred to most college teachers that they 
constituted a profession.”” Evidence indicating this was abundant 
in the correspondence of the committee on organization during the 
period in which the adhesion of a sufficiently large and representative 
body of charter members was, not without difficulty, obtained. 

ARTHUR O. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Dean Lester of the University of Colorado supplements material 
published in the March Bulletin by the following statement of 
faculty action: 

‘“‘A thesis based upon original research or a formal and somewhat 
exhaustive report based upon independent study of some topic con- 
nected with the student’s major field is required of every candidate”’ 
(for the master’s degree) 

The writing of a thesis should involve considerable training in the 
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research technique of the particular field as well as no little time and 
effort in attaining new results. This should form part of the training 
of those who expect to proceed to the doctorate or who expect to 
follow a career in which research plays a part. On the other hand 
there are a number of fully acceptable candidates for the master’s 
degree who are not primarily interested in research. Neither their 
inclinations nor their future aims make it particularly important that 
they should have such training. Nevertheless these candidates 
should possess ability to write, to organize and analyze material, 
to judge values, and to draw proper conclusions. The independent 
study of some topic related to the major field with the results em- 
bodied in a more formal and comprehensive report than those usually 
presented in seminars may well take the place of the thesis in the case 
of certain candidates. 


SABBATICAL LEAVES! 


There are, I find, only two corrections to be made in the report 
presented over a year ago by our Committee on Sabbatical Leaves. 
They are the following: 

Gettysburg College should be added to the list of those which grant 
one-half year’s leave on full salary to full professors. 

City of New York. The following rules adopted by the Board of 
Higher Education applicable to the members of the teaching staff of 
the Colleges: 

“Application for sabbatical leave may be made by any member of 
the professional staff after any period of seven years of service in any 
college administered by the Board of Higher Education. 

“Such application must state precisely how the time of the leave 
will be used and that the applicant will continue to serve for at least 
a year after the expiration of the term of his leave unless this pro- 
vision is expressly waived by the Board. 

“In granting the leave the Board will consider the advantage to the 
applicant as a scholar to be expected from such leave, and the conse- 
quent advantage, through his service, to the college. 

“The application must be endorsed by the president of the college 
of which the applicant is a member and the endorsement must state 
that the applicant has been a valuable and devoted member of the 
staff, that the purpose of the leave is well calculated to be of benefit 
to him and the institution, and that the work of the department in 

1 Supplementing the report published in March, 1931. 
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which he serves can be so arranged as to be carried forward effectively 
during the period of the leave. 

“Salary deductions during sabbatical leave shall be as follows: 

“Professors: An amount at least equal to the minimum salary 
of an Instructor. 

“Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors: An 
amount at least equal to the minimum salary of a tutor. 

“Others: Such sum as the Board upon the recommendation of the 
president may approve. 

“The application of a president for sabbatical leave shall be made 
directly to the Board.” 

Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of ninety- 
six active and fifty-one junior members, as follows: 


Allegheny College, Frantz E. Coe; Brooklyn College, Dorothy Alexander, 
Wiley J. Carnathan, Jean F. P. des Garennes, Harriet Griffin, Paul Orr, Willoughby 
C. Waterman, Margaret M. Young; Brown University, Ivon R. Taylor; Uni- 
versity of California (L. A.), Katherine L. McLaughlin; Centenary College, 
I. Maizlish; University of Chicago, Edward Chiera; City College, Aaron B. 
Coleman; Columbia University, Maximiano Rios Rios; Dartmouth College, 
Bancroft H. Brown, William F. Diller, Lawrence Eager, Allen R. Foley, Lee S. 
Hultzen, Robert E. Riegel, George M. Robertson, Harold E. B. Speight, Elliott 
A. White; Drury College, J. Henry Owens; Evansville College, Ernest Van Keu- 
ren; University of Florida, Charles E. Mounts; Georgetown University, Jesse C. 
Adkins, William F. Colliton, Mario Mollari; Hunter College, Katherine H. 
Gatch; Huron College, George M. Wilcox; Johns Hopkins University, Frances R. 
Dearborn; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Edwin R. Barrett, W. L. 
Holtz; University of Kentucky, Leo M. Chamberlain; Lafayette College, Finley 
W. Smith; Lawrence College, Helen Goodrich, John C. Lymer, Florence M. 
Nicholson, Frederick W. Trezise, Dorothy Waples; University of Louisville, 
Reinhard Beutner, Bessie C. Schwartz; McKendree College, Sophy D. Parker; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Manly McD. Windsor; University of 
Michigan, Jose M. Albaladejo, William W. Blume, Louis I. Bredvold, John P. 
Dawson, Gordon W. Harrison, Donald M. Matthews, Alfred H. Stockard; Mills 
College, Flora B. Ludington; Mt. Holyoke College, Josephine E. Holmes; Muh- 
lenberg College, E. B. Everitt; University of Nevada, Charles L. Searcy; New 
York University, Russell Forbes, Lloyd B. Ham; University of North Carolina, 
Albert G. Hinman; Oberlin College, Kenneth F. Williams; Ohio University, 
Horace T. Houf; Parsons College, Gibson R. Johnson; University of Pittsburgh, 
W. C. Arther, Ludwig B. Bernstein, John A. Dent, Frederick F. Stephan, Mary L. 
Stevenson; Purdue University, Verne C. Freeman; University of Rochester, 
Wilbur D. Dunkel; Rollins College, J. Malcolm Forbes; Rutgers University, 
Eugene E. Agger, Warren R. Laity, Albert E. F. Schaffle; St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, Alma T. Link; Seton Hill College, Daniel J. Carr; South Dakota State 
College, Anna O. Halgrim; Sweet Briar College, Maria Boudreaux; Syracuse 
University, Eric H. Faigle, Ralph E. Kharas, William T. Melchior, George S. 
Parker; Temple University, Charles Evans, Clara G. Evans; Tufts College, Earle 
M. Winslow; Vassar College, Jane J. Swenarton; University of Vermont, Charles 
G. Doll, Rozelle P. Johnson, G. V. Kidder, Florence M. Woodard; Washington 
University, Lee A. DuBridge, Erich P. Hofacker, George E. M. Jauncey; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, R. Alexander Brink, Farrington Daniels, Ellen Hillstrom; 
Wittenberg College, Paul B. Parker. 
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TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Bowdoin College, Albert Abrahamson; St. John’s College, Paul Allen, Jr.; 
Florida State College for Women, Elizabeth G. Andrews; Colleges of the City of 
Detroit, Walter G. Bergman; Pennsylvania College for Women, Nita L. Butler; 
Sam Houston State Teachers’ College, Evelyn M. Carrington; University of 
Kentucky, Esther Cole; College of Wooster, Lowell W. Coolidge; University of 
Florida, Auther H. Eddins; University of Wyoming, Forest R. Hall; Lake Forest 
College, Alfred Hasbrouck; Morehead State Teachers’ College, Rex L. Hoke; 
University of Wyoming, Ruth Hudson; North Dakota Agricultural College, Glen 
A. Lindsay; Presbyterian College, Thomas E. Lothery, Jr., Wake Forest College, 
Jasper L. Memory, Jr.; University of Tennessee, Alfred D. Mueller; Morningside 
College, John W. Parlette; University of Wyoming, W. P. Reed; University of 
Louisville, Andrew J. Russell; University of Wyoming, Wilhelm G. Solheim; 
University of Wisconsin, Catherine Staudt; University of Hawaii, Jesse A. 
Tanner; Marshall College, L. E. Vander Zahn; Colby College, Elmer C. Warren; 
University of Delaware, George H. Wilson. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Alfred University, G. Stewart Nease; Brooklyn College, Solomon F. Bloom, 
Gerald W. Lawlor, Herbert M. Morais, Harold B. Newman; Bryn Mawr College, 
Dorothy A. Buchanan; University of Chicago, Philip W. Harsh; Cornell College, 
Elizabeth W. Parks; Cornell University, Elizabeth B. Drewry; Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Franklin C. Erickson, Frank A. Rogers; Drury College, Edwin A. Davis; 
University of Florida, Washington A. Clark, Jr.; George Washington University, 
Charles W. Cole; Georgia State Woman’s College, H. Sapelo Treanor; Grinnell 
College, Herschel M. Colbert, Joseph J. Irwin, Robert H. Norton; University of 
Illinois, Glenn C. Finger, Ralph H. Stimson; Lafayette College, Robert L. Boyer, 
John A. Holmes; Louisiana State University, Helen L. Gunderson; University of 
Minnesota, Miriam A. Compton; Mt. Holyoke College, Dean N. Currie, Ruth Z. 
Temple; University of Oregon, Lawrence D. Leslie; Pennsylvania State College, 
Harold WV. Weigel: University of Pittsburgh, Edward M. L. Burchard, T. Fred 
Holloway, R. B. Ross; South Dakota State Teacher’s College (Aberdeen), John 
L. Murphy; Swarthmore College, Walter B. Keighton, Jr.; Syracuse University, 
Charles W. Buffum, Christ Loukas; Vanderbilt University, Elizabeth L. Harris, 
Daniel M. Robison, Eugene E. Slaughter; University of Virginia, Dean B. 
Lyman, Jr.; Washington University, Sam Elson, Israel Treiman; Wheaton 
College, Esther Seaver; University of Wisconsin, Juliana Cotton, George D. 
Vlassis; Not in University Connection, Charles F. Barwick (Ph.D., George 
Washington), Washington, D. C.; Austin S. Bratcher (M.A., Texas), Dahlonega, 
Georgia; Archibald G. Grimes (Ph.D., Berlin), Winchester, Ohio; Cyprus R. 
Mitchell (Ph.D., Yale), New Haven, Connecticut; Wilfred B. Neff (M.A., 
Columbia), San German, Porto Rico; Myra E. Retz (Ph.D., Southern California), 
Los Angeles, California; Edwin K. Schempp (M.A., Oberlin), Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and twenty-seven nominations for ac- 
tive membership and fifty-three nominations for junior membership 
are printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Ob- 
jection to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Admissions! and will be considered by the Committee if received 
before May 20, 1932. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of E. S. Brightman, 
Boston, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New York; 
H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, 
Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Benjamin G. Baker (Economics), Buffalo 
Stringfellow Barr (History), Virginia 

Donald Bartlett (Biography), Dartmouth 

J. Wright Beach (Dentistry), Buffalo 

Russell Bowers (Economics), Toledo 

Neva L. Boyd (Sociology), Northwestern 

Helen Boysen (Biology), Texas Technological 
Kenneth Braddock-Rogers (Chemistry), Pennsylvania 
Norman Bradish (Philosophy), Northwestern 
Emily C. Brown (Economics), Wellesley 

Leonard Buell (English), New Hampshire 

George J. Cady (Economics), Northwestern 

Mary L. Caldwell (Chemistry), Columbia 

Arthur S. Campbell (Zoology), St. Mary’s 
Clarence J. Campbell (Pharmacology), Dartmouth 
G. H. Cartledge (Chemistry), Buffalo 

Dean Chamberlin (English), Dartmouth 

Frances S. Childs (History), Brooklyn 

Franklin C. Chillrud (Psychology), Union 
Michael Choukas (Sociology), Dartmouth 

Carroll L. Christenson (Economics), Hamilton 
Joseph D. Clark (Chemistry), Syracuse 

Sidney A. Cook (Psychology), Rutgers 

Edward H. Cox (Chemistry), Swarthmore 
Cornelius C. Cunningham (Speech), Northwestern 
John P. Deane (Religion), Beloit 

August A. De Bard, Jr. (Commerce), New York 
Edward F. Dow (History), Maine 

Lawrence Egbert (Political Science), Northwestern 
Rowland A. Egger (Political Science), Virginia 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Frank E. Eggleton (Zoology), Michigan 

Albert G. H. Fasig (Geology), Muhlenberg 

Ernest M. Fernald (Mechanical Engineering), Lafayette 
Gabriel Ferrand (Architecture), Washington (St. Louis) 
Rose D. Fitzgerald (Economics), Brooklyn 

Royal W. France (Economics), Rollins 

F. E. Max Freund (German), Rice 

Virginia Gaskill (Home Economics), Fairmont State Normal 
Charles H. Gauger (Pharmacy), Buffalo 

Paul Gipfel (Classics), Brooklyn 

Merle A. Goodwin (Chemistry), Colorado Agricultural 
Stuart Graves (Pathology), Alabama 

Philip J. Green (History), North Dakota 

Webb B. Gurley (Dentistry), Virginia Medical 
Vernon R. Haber (Entomology), Pennsylvania State 
Nils Hammarstrand (Art), Virginia 

Harold F. Harding (Public Speaking), George Washington 
Georgia Harkness (Philosophy), Elmira 

Gladys M. Hathaway (Education), Pittsburgh 

Hubert C. Heffner (Dramatics), Northwestern 
Roberts W. Hunt (Biology), Lafayette 

R. W. Husband (Psychology), Wisconsin 

Louis W. Ingram (Industrial Society), Dartmouth 
Rudolf Kagey (Philosophy), New York 

James L. Kassner (Chemistry), Alabama 

A. T. Keene (English), Detroit 

W. Perry Kissick (History), Earlham 

Bruce W. Knight (Economics), Dartmouth 

Truman Koehler (Mathematics), Muhlenberg 
Jonathan B. Ladd (French, History), Thiel 

Churchill Lathrop (Art), Dartmouth 

Olive P. Lester (Psychology), Buffalo 

Edward M. Little (Physics), Montana 

Arthur Y. Lloyd (History), Morehead State Teachers 
Robert R. Logan (Economics), Lake Forest 

Harold J. McFarlan (Civil Engineering), Michigan 
Frank Mankiewicz (Education), City College 

James B. Mann (Dentistry), Georgetown 

Gracc E. Manson (Psychology), Northwestern 

Ernst G. Mathews (English), Beloit 

Lulu Maynard (Biology), Adelphi 

R. G. Meader (Anatomy), Yale 

Albert E. Meder, Jr. (Mathematics), Rutgers 

Emilie A. Meinhardt (Languages), Trinity (Texas) 
Camillo P. Merlino (Italian), Michigan 

Francis M. du Mont (Languages), Pennsylvania State 
Albert G. Moseley, Jr. (Chemistry), Marshall 
Dorothea R. Mossman (Chemistry), Brooklyn 
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Clara H. Mueller (Social Science), Western College for Women 
Oliver E. Norton (Political Science), Washington (St. Louis) 
Francis S. Onderdonk (Architecture), Michigan 

Emil Ott (Chemistry), Johns Hopkins 

James H. Potts (Physical Education), Pittsburgh 
Eleanor E. Randall (Art), Wheaton 

Burton J. Robertson (Electrical Engineering), Minnesota 
E. Charlotte Rogers (Home Economics), Connecticut Agricultural 
Eduard Sapir (Anthropology), Yale 

R. Morell Schmitz (English), Washington (St. Louis) 
Carleton F. Scofield (Psychology), Buffalo 

Gordon H. Scott (Biology), Washington (St. Louis) 
Walter L. Seaman (Languages), Muhlenberg 

Clarence T. Simon (Speech Therapy), Northwestern 
May W. Simons (Economics), Northwestern 

Gordon H. Sliddon (Physiological Optics), Dartmouth 
H. W. Smith (Chemistry), Maine 

W. Mason Smith (Economics), Northwestern 

Marietta Snow (German), Nebraska Wesleyan 

Luville T. Steadman (Physics), Rochester 

C. R. Walther Thomas (German), Dickinson 

Myron H. Umbreit (Economics), Northwestern 

Louis F. Wagschal (Greek), Thiel 

Lucy J. Watt (Biology), Western College for Women 
Charles C. Weidemann (Education), Nebraska 

John D. Whitney (Physics), Harris Teachers College 
George D. Williams (Anatomy), Washington (St. Louis) 
Eustace E. Windes (Education), Virginia 

Theresa Wolfson (Economics), Brooklyn 

Coleman Woodbury (Economics), Northwestern 

Verne Wright (Sociology), Pittsburgh 

Winthrop R. Wright (Physics), Swarthmore 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


F. James Barnes, II (Political Science), Washington and Lee 
Arthur Berdahl (Music), Iowa 

Alfred L. Buckman (Mathematics), California (Berkeley) 
Herbert R. Childs (Physiological Optics), Dartmouth 
Richard B. Conklin (Chemistry), Brooklyn 

Linus A. Fair (Mathematics), Morehead State Teachers 
Mildred Fehnley (English), Arizona 

Edward I. Fenlon (Philosophy), Brooklyn 

Karl W. Fischer (Journalism), Washington and Lee 
Nadiashda Galli-Shohat (Physics), Mt. Holyoke 
Winslow N. Hallett (Psychology), Pennsylvania 

Aaron P. Horst (Education), Chicago 

Franklin P. Inglis (Music), De Pauw 
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Harry L. Kutz (Zoology), Syracuse 

Helen McLellan (Physical Education), Washington (St. Louis) 
Ronald F. MacLennan (Zoology), California (Berkeley) 
Ralph E. Miller (Pathology), Dartmouth 

Joseph G. Pollard (Physical Education), Dartmouth 
Glenn W. Rainey (Political Science), Northwestern 
Helen F. Schick (Psychology), Ohio State 

Philip H. Schuster (English), Carroll ; 

Samuel L. Thorndike (Astronomy), California (Berkeley) 
Newton Underwood (Physics), Brown 

T. Elliot Weier (Biology), St. Lawrence 

Josephine Yocum (Languages), Washington State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Joseph M. Carriére (French), Northwestern 

Ford E. Curtis (English), Pittsburgh 

Angie Debo (History), Texas State Teachers (West) 

L. M. Hrudka (Education), South Dakota State 

Ben Z. Linfield (Mathematics), Virginia 

Raymond H. Lounsbury (Economics), Illinois 

Harriet F. Montague (Mathematics), Buffalo 

Evelyn Newman (English), Rollins 

Lorenzo A. Richards (Physics), Cornell 

Elisabeth Schneider (English), Temple 

Lawrence D. Steefel (History), Minnesota 

Gussie H. Tabb (Home Economics), Georgia State for Women 
Francis C. Tilden (Comparative Literature), DePauw 

Otis C. Trimble (Psychology), Purdue 

Clair K. Turner (Health Education), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Charles A. Winter (Biology), Buffalo 

John P. Wynne (Education), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


H. Hugh Altvater (Music), Southwestern (Kansas) 
James H. Bartlett (Physics), Illinois 

Ralph C. Benedict (Biology), Brooklyn 

Solomon Bluhm (Education), Hunter 

John H. A. Brahtz (Engineering), California Institute of Technology 
Robert L. Britton (Geography), Marshall 

Oliver W. Cass (Chemistry), Hamline 

Theodore S. Cox (Law), William and Mary 

Walter M. Dove (Physics), Marshall 

Nevin C. Fisk (Mathematics), Michigan 

Herman C. Hesse (Mechanical Engineering), Virginia 
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Katherine Hornbeak (English), Smith 

Kathryn Horst (Home Economics), Yale 

Eugen Kahn (Psychiatry), Yale 

Grover C. Kenyan (Languages), Texas 

Burrus Matthews (Education), George Peabody College for Teachers 
Luis E. Monge (Languages), Yale 

Virginia H. Moses (Education), Southern California 
Cletus O. Oakley (Mathematics), Brown 

Orlie A. H. Pell (Philosophy), Columbia 

George O. Perez (Spanish), Brooklyn 

Helmut Rehder (German), Missouri 

Ralph P. Rosenberg (German), Wisconsin 

Lowell S. Selling (Psychiatry), Illinois 

John M. Stephens (Education), Johns Hopkins 
Sylvia L. Thrupp (History), British Columbia 
Leslie J. Todd (Chemistry), Marshall 

Maurice J. Valency (English), Brooklyn 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is neces- 
sary. Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registra- 
tion blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. Non-registrants will 
be supplied with registration papers upon application. 


Members registered with the Appointment Service are privileged to have brief 
announcements inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 
per line for the first insertion and 50% of that amount for repetitions. Copy 
should reach the Washington Office not later than the 30th of the month preceding 
publication. 


Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers 
Available may upon inquiry receive additional information regarding candidates. 
Appointing officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Chemistry: Instructor, physiological chemistry, college of medicine of 
southwestern university. V 506 


Chemistry: Professor, man, middle western college. Ph.D. or D.Sc. 
Catholic preferred. Some college teaching experience desired. 
Salary, $2700-$3000. V 514 


Economic Geography: Instructor, man, eastern university, 1932-33. 
Teach economic geography, cartography and the United States, land 
utilization, and transportation. Salary, $1800. V 507 


English: Man, northwestern state teachers college. Ph.D. Salary, 
about $2700 for nine months. V 513 


English: Teacher, advanced courses in English literature, non-de- 
nominational university in China. Three-year appointment begin- 
ning fall, 1932. Salary $150 (Hongkong currency) per month, living 
expenses, transportation, and other allowances. V 502 


History: Instructor or assistant professor, man, southern college. 
Teach European hsitory and European government. Ph.D. or 
equivalent, at least one year’s teaching experience. Salary, $1400- 
2400. V 5il 


Home Economics: Associate professor, woman, southern college. 
Teach home economics, textiles, and clothing. M.A., preferably 
Ph.D., college experience. Salary, $1500. V 510 
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Medicine: Physician, assistant or associate professor, physical educa- 
tion department, eastern teacher training college. Responsible for 
physical examinations, student health work, and some teaching. 
Salary, $3000. V 493 


Music: Head of department, man, central college. Vocal and choral 


direction. M.A. preferred, administrative experience. Salary, about 
$2500. V 512 


Music: Woman teacher for 1932-33, southern college, of violin and 
voice or violin and piano. Salary, $1800. V 470 


Music: Woman teacher of voice, north central college. Salary, $2100. 
V 508 


Physical Education: Man, small central college, coach freshman foot- 
ball and teach physical education courses. Master’s degree in 
physical education. Salary, $1800. V 504 


Physical Education: Woman, small central college. Trained nurse 
and Master’s degree in physical education. Salary, $1400. V 505 


Psychology and Economics: Professor, northeastern state college. 
Ph.D. Salary, $3480. V 509 


Civil Service Announcements 


Farm Managers: Manager and assistant managers (dairying, truck 
gardening, swine, and poultry). College degree, major in specialty 
for which application made, and certain specified experience required. 
Salaries, manager, $2900, assistant managers, $2300. 


Securities Examiner: Vacancy in Federal Power Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. College degree, at least three years’ responsible ex- 
perience in examination and analysis of original issues of securities; 
one year postgraduate work in finance or financial statistics may be 
substituted for one year’s experience. Entrance salary, $3200. 


Competitors for the above examinations will not be required to report 
at any given place, but will be rated on education and experience, and 
on publications, thesis, or discussion. Applications should be filed 
with the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., by May 
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17 for farm managers, and May 10 for securities examiner. Full 
formation regarding the vacancies, together with application 
blanks, may be obtained from the Commission. 


Teachers Available 


Biology: Man, M.A. zoology, U. of Illinois. Six years’ teaching 
experience. Qualified to handle premedical subjects. Excellent 
record. Available June 15. A 289 


Biology: Man, 33, married, Ph.C., M.S. Nine years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Specialized in teaching general biology, zoology, and 
botany; also trained in chemistry. Prefers central or southern loca- 
tion. Available June, 1932. A 290 


Biology or Zoology: Man, Ph.D. large university, 1932. Head of 
biology department in small college seven years; three years’ uni- 
versity teaching experience. Available June, 1932. A 291 


Botany: M.S. Six years’ teaching experience and research, publica- 
tions. Desires teaching position or graduate assistantship to con- 
tinue study. Available June, 1932. A 292 


Botany or Floriculture: Woman, Ph.D., 20 years’ teaching experience. 
Taught also genetics, physics, astronomy, and chemistry. A 293 


Chemistry: Ph.D. 1931. Physical chemistry major, mathematics 
minor. Experience in teaching general and analytical chemistry. 
Publications. A 294 


Chemistry: Ph.D. Nine years’ successful experience in college and 
university teaching. Research, publications. Available, 1932. 
A 295 


Commerce: Doctor’s degree in vocational education with minor in 
economics. A 296 


Economics: Ph.D. 1930. Instructor in prominent eastern university. 
Interested in economic theory, finance, and accounting. Five years’ 
teaching experience. Married. A 297 


Economics and Business Administration: Four degrees, ten years’ 
college and university and four years’ business experience. Seeking 
broader field, professorial or administrative. A 298 
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Economics-Sociology and Philosophy: Man, 31, Ph.D. Three years’ 
teaching in college and university. Travel in Orient and Europe. 
Social studies, ethics, and philosophy. Available in June. A 299 


Education: Man, 39, married, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin, 1926. 
Experienced in secondary and college teaching and supervision. 
Teach administration, methods, and principles. Minor in mathe- 
matics. Available September, 1932. A 300 


Education: Man, Ph.D. George Peabody College for Teachers, 1931. 
Ten years’ experience in college and administrative work. Major, 
city school administration; minor, educational psychology. Avail- 
able at once. A 301 


Education: M.A in Education, Columbia. Administrative experience 
as superintendent of schools, now college high school visitor. Inter- 
ested in executive or administrative position. Publications, in- 
cluding Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study. A 302 


Education, Psychology, Philosophy: Doctor’s degree, University of 
California; Master’s, Columbia University. Training and experi- 
ence in administration. Department head in state college in south. 
Previous position in state university. Man, 44, married. A 303 


English: Candidate Ph.D., June, 1932. American and English litera- 
ture, history minor. Publications. High school and five years’ 
successful college experience. Desires strong position leading to 
department headship. Married. A 304 


English: Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania. Publications. Teaching 
experience in small liberal arts college. Position desired in eastern 
college or university. Available September, 1932. A 305 


English: Woman, Ph.D., 1931. High school, junior college, uni- 
versity, and teachers’ college experience. Especially interested 
in general literature. Seeks department headship in strong teachers’ 
college. A 306 


French: Man with fourteen years’ experience French only. Excellent 
teaching and research record. Now an associate professor. A 307 


French and Spanish: Ph.D., expert knowledge in these languages and 
literatures, speaks both fluently; five years’ successful college teach- 
ing experience, research, travel. A 308 


French and Spanish: Woman, working for Ph.D. Five years’ college 
teaching experience. Would accept part-time work with oppor- 
tunity for graduate study. A 309 
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French, Spanish: Woman, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins, 1929; twelve years’ 
experience teaching in college and university; travel in Europe, 
Porto Rico, and South America. Available for summer and in 
September. A 310 


German: Man, Ph.D. Fifteen years’ experience in middle western 
and southern institutions; acting head of German department four 
years in eastern women’s college. Travel in Germany. Author of 
textbook. A 3ll 


History: M.A. Harvard; near Ph.D. Now associate professor in 
European history. Seven years’ college teaching. Available in fall. 
A 312 


History: M.A. now finishing Ph.D.; temporary for all or part 1932-33, 
or permanently if leave to continue study abroad can be arranged. 
Special field English history but has taught European and American 
history and political science. One year in small college; assistantships 
in two universities. Foreign travel. Available June. A 313 


History: Ph.D. Princeton; now associate professor; foyr years’ uni- 
versity teaching experience. Available September, 1932. A 314 


History: Woman, Ph.D., with seven years’ college experience. Travel 
abroad; fellowship in Spain. Publications, considerable research in 
history; work has won recognition. Excellent references. A 315 


History of Religion: Man. Also Oriental history and Oriental litera- 
ture. Available for summer or fall of 1932. A 316 


Home Economics: Ph.D. Extension and college teaching in nutrition 
and home management. Also prepared to teach sociology, economics, 
and other sciences. A317 


Latin, Greek, Archeology: Woman, M.A., candidate for Ph.D. Four- 
teen years’ teaching experience; holder of fellowship for two years. 
European travel and study. Available in fall. A 318 


Marketing: M.A. Primarily interested in advertising. Course work 
completed for Ph.D. Present position assistant professor. Seven 
years’ teaching experience in college and university. Desires summer 
school work. A 319 


Mathematics: Woman, A.M. Radcliffe, three years’ college teaching 
experience. A 320 
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Mathematics or Statistics: Woman, Ph.D. Yale. Eight years’ teach- 
ing experience in colleges of first rank. Desires teaching position in 
pure mathematics or statistics. Available September, 1932, also 
summer 1932. A 321 


Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry: Woman, Ph.D. College teaching 
experience. Publications. A 322 


Music: Eight years’ experience in colleges. Piano. Superior training 
here and abroad. Available summer and September, 1932. A 323 


Music: Mus.M., Oberlin Conservatory. Eight years’ experience. 
Travel and study abroad. Piano, organ, theory, history, and appre- 
ciation. Position teaching or directing music department desired. 
Fellow of the American Guild of Organists. Available September, 
1932. A 324 


Philosophy: Associate professor in state university, Ph.D. Columbia 
(under Dewey), Oxford attendance. Four years’ college teaching, 
including headship of department. Travel. Publications. Desires 
connection, if possible, with larger university. A 325 


Philosophy: Ph.D. and European research. Eight years’ experience 
assistant professor state university. Author books and articles. In- 
terested in values, logic, history of science. Also trained in psy- 
chology. A 326 


Philosophy, Psychology, Religion: Man, Ph.D. Eight years’ graduate 
study including three years abroad, eight years’ college teaching. 
Author. A 327 


Physics: Man, B.S., M.S. One additional year of graduate study. 
Eight years’ teaching experience. Prefers work in teachers’ college. 
Age 36. Available at end of spring semester. A 328 


Physics: Ph.D. Princeton. Ten years’ teaching experience. A 32\) 


Physics: Man, Ph.D., many years’ experience college and university 
teaching and research U.S.and abroad. Available June, 1932. A 330 


Physics: Man, Ph.D., nine years’ teaching experience in universities. 
Interested in research, administration, and teaching. Available for 
summer session and September, 1932. A 331 


Political Science: Ph.D., George Washington University, 1931. Now 
doing research work in Income Tax Administration at Library of Con- 
gress. Prepared to handle courses in the general subjects, administra- 
tion, and international law and relations. Availableat once. A 332 
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; Psychology: A.M., Ph.D. completed August, 1932. Seven years’ col- 
lege teaching. Interest and experience in experimental and applied 


T psychology, and individual differences. Available September, 1932. 
A 333 

Psychology: Man, 28, Ph.D. Three years’ successful college teaching. 
' Excellent references. Desires summer work. A 334 


Romance Languages: Woman, L. és L. Docteur de l'Université de 

Paris, 1923. Teaching experience in two co-educational colleges. 

d Research. Publications. Special work in Old French and Italian. 
Now professor in small college. A 335 


Speech and Dramatics: M.A. School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Four years’ teaching experience and play directing. Euro- 
pean travel. Chief interests: play direction and production, oral 
interpretation. Available September, 1932. A 336 


Zoology: Man, Ph.D. Wide experience teaching, research, adminis- 
tration of department. Prefers position in eastern school. Avail- 
able June, 1932. A 337 


Zoology: Ph.D. Harvard. Eight years’ university experience. Good 
r research record. Available June, 1932. A 338 
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